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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countriesin the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ao responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wili be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers whe fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








V iss is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, }. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portiand, Jj. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rechester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J], Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A, Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith 


8 MARCH, 1g00 


t more than they need 


6¢ Ali they need, Out n 5 
”” ts the basis 


to supply tbeir reguiar cust mers, 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 


from a newsdealer should order in advance. 


Orders for extra ¢ pies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisber, much to 
the disapp intment f all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 
eee eee ae 


& < 
B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


A R T I N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished, 205 East 19th Street. 


M M E. Vv. y» Oo EE 2 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 














L4 VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


} ek en A A BR 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 

at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A Cc. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


Oca & teaea 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 


M. 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. a ae ee ee, 
7 IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York, 


HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 








A YT - ok oe. 
. MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


i. AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 


competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE §B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER ; 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 
Ra tlhe os bed QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


M's: SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
10 West 35th Street, New York 








Evening Dresses 


pe Oe fs 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M's WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


Y * O ey $3 
S ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 


M*®* SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 


2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 





G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
] 4 F. = =u. RS UF 
° ROBES 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Gowns. 
Also Tailor Gowns, 151 West 46th Street 


HAT3 AND BONN2iTS 


OUMANS—HAT S&S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








G A S ‘y O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42d Street, New York 
EF H. FIELDIRG & cod. 
* MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


HoWIESON 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





“CORSETS AND TROUSSEAU 
168 T.:° fF: SCRNEISSE 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 5th Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N. Y. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 


104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66. 


oe oe eS EE. Bae 
S 


Water color sketches with written description 

of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 

BEN DIX 


M ” ” VIOLINIST 


Solo and ensemble instruction. Endorsed by 
Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson, and Halir. The Rock- 
ingham, 1744 Broadway. 


HE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS eee: 
[tT Y:.s 80? Pixuzsc 


Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 





EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 


Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular, Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 





PROFESSIONAL CARD3 
MBROIODERING 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 


Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


gm ee Sa eee ee ee kt 
Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 


at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 

oe ee ae a eee eee 

To match gowns. All materials used by the 

dressmaking trade dyed and cleaned. Real 


Laces cleaned and mended. References. MME. 
PAULINE, 111 West 17th Street, New York. 











TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 


wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLIvE RoBART & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 
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Society . 4 . > . ii, iii 
Japanese Plays : ‘ ‘ iii 
Seen On the Stage ‘ F ii 
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Social Topics — Vanity’s Thriving 
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Haphazard Jottings ; : 148 
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What She Wears . : ‘ 155 
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Fancy Collars and Jabots.. 160 
Whispers . ; : : 160 
For the Hostess. : 160 
Requests for Patterns . 160 
Descriptions of Fashions ; vi 
Spring and Summer Fabrics vi 
Answers to Correspondents . vii 








DIED 


Bartholomew.—On Thurs., 1 March, of 


pneumonia, at his residence, 31 Fifth Ave., 
George Frederick, son of Zelina Ripley and 
George Ward Bartholomew, in the 27th year 
of his age. 
Edwards.—At 


Nice, France, on 1 


March, Gerard Morris Edwards, formerly of 


this city, son of the late Jonathan Edwards. 


ENGAGEMENTS 
Poor-Montgomery.—Miss Emily Clark 
Poor, daughter of Mr. Edward E. Poor, to 
Lieut. W. S. Montgomery, U. S. N. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Ogden-Davies.—Mr. Louis Ogden and 
Miss Augusta McKim Davies, daughter of Mr. 
William Gilbert Davies, will be married in St. 
Bartholomew’s Chuch, on Wed., 25 April. 


DINNERS 
De Forest.—Mrs. George B. De Forest 
gave a dinner on Thursday, at her residence, 14 
East soth St. 
Trask.—NMrs. Spencer Trask gave a din- 
her last week, at her residence, 21 Gramercy 
Park. 


Schieffelin—Mrs. George R. Schieffelin 
will give a dinner on Tues., «3 March, at 
her residence, 8 E. 45th street. 

Westervelt.—Mrs. John C. Westervelt 
gave a dinner on Saturday at her residence, 7 
W. soth street, in honor of President and 
Mrs. Seth Low. Present were : Mrs. George 
R. Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Day, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. Ellery Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Bacon, Mrs, Frederic Goodridge, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Lyman Short, General and Mrs. 
J. Fred Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert McKim, 
Mr. and Mrs. Austen Fox, Mrs. Ballard Smith, 
Mrs. Lindley H. Chapin, Edmund Bruwaert, 
and George Scott. 


LENTEN LECTURES 
Morton,—Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton 
gave the first of her series of Tuesday morning 
lectures, on the Romance of French History, 
on Tuesday, 6 March. Her subject was 
Catherine de Medici and the Valois Court. 


Moffett.—Mr. Cleveland Moffett gave the 
first of his series of lectures at the Lyceum 
Theatre on’ Monday, 5 Mar. His subject was: 
The Tissot Paintings. Subsequent subjects 
will be Jerusalem and Palestine, and Turkey, 
the Land of Mystery—to be delivered on Mon., 
19 Mar., Mon., 26 Mar. 

Patronesses.—Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. 
Louis C. Tiffany, Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
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Twombly, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. Robert 
Hoe, Mrs. Albert B. Hilton,. Mrs. Seymour 
L. Cromwell, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. Robert L. Stevens, 
Mrs. James Brown Lord, Mrs. Brayton Ives. 

Wisner.—Prof. Wisner will give his 
second French lecture this morning at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. Reeve Merritt, 7 East 53d 
St. The other lectures will be given on Thurs- 
day mornings at the residences of Mrs. W. G. 
Oakman, No. 12 East 53d St.; Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Jr., No. 422 Madison Ave., and 
Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, No. 35 Madison 
Ave. 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Bowling Club.— 
The Knickerbocker Bowling Club held its first 
meeting for this season at the Tennis Building 
yesterday afternoon. The officers of the club 
are: J. Hooker Hamersley, President; Mat- 
thew A. Wilks, Vice-President; Cortlandt S. 
Van Rensselaer, Secretary, and Walter Ruther- 
furd, Treasurer. Patronesses : Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Philip 
]. Sands, Mrs. Henry I. Barbey, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Hall Butler, Mrs. Byam K. Stevens, 
Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. Frederic J. De 
Peyster, and Mrs. George L. Kingsland. 


MUSIC 


Sembrich.—Mme. Sembrich will give a 
song recital at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 
ternoon, 13 Mar. Her programme will be: 


“ Per la Gloria d’ Adoravi,”’ (Griselda), .Buononcini 


“ Qual Farfaletta Amante”’............... Scarlatti 
0 EL cut nbinteaccstdaceseshinas Rigel 
“1 Attempt from Love's Sickness”’......... Purcell 


“It Was a Lover and His Lass,” “* Old English,” 
words from Shakespeare’s ** As You Like It.” 


“* Berceuse ) : : 
i OE f Mancinelli 


CREE” dgescdccscccadssateduee Sgambati 
OL, aitded ocenebeccwensesenasaneea Gounod 
%. es, l « 
© ET thin nee, od 0 edb nase ae 5 Schumann 
PEE WII, 0 0 cc esevscesasediveve 

- Schubert 


6 FU Bio ow sc te'ee cbse eeesus 
gk sive wetees 
‘“* Das Maedchen Spricht”’.......... 


Brahms 


“ Meine Liebe ist Grun”’.... ...... . 

‘“* Berceuse ’’ (in Russian)......... Tschaikowsky 
* Dost Thou Remember” (in Russian)..... Cui 
Lithuanian song (in Polish).............. Chopin 
‘The Spinning Wheel” (in Polish)..Moniuszko 
( PoREREN,  ocnseewevetecnaves Mendelssohn 
“ MRR 0 <-adascatasdseon ane oon W. Taubert 


GOLF. 


Lakewood.—A club handicap match was 
played on Saturday at the Lakewood Golf Club. 
S. B. Ferris won the first place. The next 
two were John M. Ward and Jasper Lynch. 
Scores : 

Gross, H’d’p.Net. 
S. B. Ferris, Lakewood— 


Out ....., .o.7 74.7 3.7.4 ss 
Er be S$QP7 oes sg se-s 
DM ss nncsidiwaecte's saosin 104 20 8% 
John M. Ward, Laurence Harbor— 
Out ...... $$$ $$ 76044 
In. cccs-f 9 8 8B §¢ 6S G— & 
Li ae PO EEE peerey Seemmre 10ol 10 9gI 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood— 
Out ...... ss Ose 3.43-a 
Bis 056558 5866753 5 5— 50 
PObciss ce ncnatigesesesetaieetd 94 #2 92 


In the afternoon a mixed foursome match 
was held at the Country Club of Lakewood 
with the following result : 

Gross, H’d’p. Net. 


Mrs. T. L. Watson and J. Park. 126 10 116 
Mrs. F. D Beard and A. H. Rob- 


Deine ccecwheticken chars 130 10 120 
Mrs, C. W. Brown and T. M. Pear- 

Wx shtct nant) 0-0 bedibacne dyes 1$1 18 133 
Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Rogers....... 164 18 146 


United States Golf Association.— 
At the annual meeting of the U. S. G. C. held 
last week it was decided to hold the Amateur 
Championship tournament on the Garden City 
Links, and the Women’s Championship tour- 
nament on the Shinnecock links. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 28 Feb., Capt. 
and Mrs. Bass, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Harrison 
Mills, The Misses Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Pollock, Miss Roberts, Mr. Henry F. Sears, 
Miss Sears, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Taylor. 


John L. Long. 





JAPANESE PLAYS 
A T the Berkeley Lyceum Mrs. Robert 


Osborn has been presenting Otojiro 

Kawakami, Sada Yacco and Company, 
from Tokio, in a series of Japanese plays. They 
have been most cordially and appreciatively re- 
ceived, having played engagements in San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Boston, and now are 
en route for the Paris Exposition. The scenery 
is Japanese, and though marked by the extraor- 
dinary perspective peculiar to this people’s art, 
is most effective and interesting. The costumes 
are exquisite in design, weave, and texture, and 
the byplay most entertaining. The repertory 
includes : 

Zingoro, a Statue Maker.—One act. Zin- 
goro, a famous sculptor, falls in love with noted 
Geisha and carves her statue, which comes to 
life. 

Takanori, the Royalist.—One act. Great 
effort of faithful subject of Mikado in saving the 
Emperor from exile. This famous production, 
by Kawakami, was performed before His High- 
ness the Emperor of Japan. 

Geisha and Knight.—Two acts. Wonder- 
ful delineation of the characters of Japanese 
women. Duel between the rival knights. 
Japanese national dance, by Yacco. 

Teijio, Royal Wife.—Three acts. Tragedy, 
resembling Othello. 

Scarlet Snow.—Two acts. Incidents of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan. Sign- 
ing treaty. Assassination of Kamon, Premier 
of Japan. 

Sairoku.—Two acts. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Romeo.and Juliet. 

If Mrs. Osborn can command such artistic 
stage renderings as these plays her managerial 
inclinations should have generous encouragement. 


] SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 


Y Daughter-in-Law, at the Lyceum, 
M won instant success on the night of 
its first New York presentation, and 
the indications are that the play could be kept 
on the boards for months to come, with great 
profit to the management. Some critics are of 
the opinion that part of the popularity of this 
farce is due to the importation of English actors 
to play the leading réles ; however near true 
this hazard may be, one of the importations, 
Miss Fanny Brough, has scored a hit as the 
mother-in-law, her success in this part dis- 
tancing that of any other players in the cast. 
The rdle is so conspicuous that much of the 
burden of the making or unmaking of the farce 
rests upon whoever enacts it. 


Japanese version of 
Also Japanese idea of 





Modjeska, who is playing a fortnight en- 
gagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, made 
so great a hit in The Ladies’ Battle (which 
comedy was selected for last Saturday’s matinee ) 
that it was decided to give over the Wednesday 
matinee also to this play. At the Saturday 
matinee Modjeska will appear as Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


By far the most dashing play on view is The 
Pride of Jennico, dramatized from Egerton 
Castle’s popular novel. After much preliminary 
advertising, this romantic comedy was presented 
on Tuesday evening at the Criterion Theatre, 
the leading role being enacted by James K. 
Hackett. This rdle is as romantic as any that 
this picturesque appearing actor has been seen in, 
and much experience with Rupert of Hentzau has 
trained Mr. Hackett to make the most of dra- 
matic opportunities. The result is that Basil 
Jennico is a romantic figure who easily dominates 
scenes and who appears picturesquely heroic in a 
turbulently stirring final scene, where his prowess 
is miraculously effective. An heirship, a roman- 
tic marriage, misunderstandings, intrigue, and 
resultant duels ; unscrupulous rivals all combine 
to make up an intensity and diversity of romantic 
episode that keep the auditors’ interest and sym- 
pathy at white heat. The cast includes a new 
player, Miss Bertha Gallard, who is the Princess 
Ottilie. 


Mme. Butterfly, which sets forth a trag- 
edy of a trusting Japanese girl’s life, was 
presented at the Herald Square Theatre on Mon- 
day evening. The playwright is Mr. Belasco, 
who has dramatized a pathetic little story of 
womanly trust and masculine perfidy, written by 
The principal rdle is played by 
by Miss Blanche Bates. 





This evening Weber and Fields present their 
new burlesque, Sapolio, May Robson appearing 
in the leading part. It is announced that the 
makeup of this actress will closely follow that of 
the Sapho across Broadway. 


The opera for the week at the American 
Theatre is Falka. On Monday evening silver 
souvenir tea-caddies were distributed, in honor 
of that being the seven hundredth performance 
of the Castle Square Opera Company. The cast 
for the week includes Misses Morgan, Quinlan, 
and Lambert, and Messrs. Roberts, Pruette, 
Moulan, and Casorant. The announcement for 
next week is Fra Diavolo in English. A word is 
due the management for the excellent drilling of 
the chorus in Rigoletto, which opera drew full 
houses last week. Miss Maud Lillian Berri 
scored a great hit as Gilda in this opera, by the 
way, the audiences showing their appreciation 
by giving the singer two and three recalls after 
every act. 


The Little Minister, as interpreted by Maude 
Adams, is at the Harlem Opera House for 
the week. — Hearts are Trumps has settled 
for a run at the Garden Theatre.—Sherlock 
Holmes is still at the Garrick. —Brother Officers 
is to continue at the Empire until the last of 
this month, when Lord and Lady Algy will be 
revived for a short time. 


Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry come to 
the Knickerbocker on Monday next for a two- 
week engagement. The play is to be Robe- 
spierre.—Burton Holmes, under the direction of 
Daniel Frohman, begins his illustrated lecture 
course to-day at 11, at Carnegie Hall, with one 
on Manila. This lecture is to be repeated this 
evening at 8.15, and to-morrow at 3 p.m. and 
at 8.15 P.M. 


Ben Hur continues its successful career at the 
Broadway.—Way Down East at the Academy 
of Music is drawing as large audiences as though 
it was in its first season. —A sequel to the White 
Horse Tavern will be shown in April at the 
Madison Square Theatre. —An interesting series 
of fine talks on church music—W hat It Is and 
What It Should Be—is being given on Tuesday 
afternoons, at 4 o'clock, at the Hotel Majestic, 
by the Rev. Hugh T. Henry. The talks are 
illustrative, instrumentally, and vocally. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


THE AMBASSADOR 
4 be dress worn by the men furnishes 
scarcely more than a study in even- 
ing clothes. The scenes of the last 
three acts are in Lady Beauvedere’s conserv- 
atory, Mayor Lascelle’s residence in the 
Champ’s Elysées, Paris, and the garden of Lady 
Beauvedere’s. The time is very early morning. 
The men of the cast all wear evening clothes 
with notched collars on the coats, faced with 
silk, but without velvet. In this respect they 
set a good example, or, to be more correct, they 
do not follow a bad one. Lord St. Osbyn, the 
British ambassador, Vivian Beauvedere, and one 
or two of the other characters, have black waist- 
coats, while Sir William Beauvedere wears a 
double-breasted white waistcoat cut to form 
rather a decided point at the bottom, and Lord 
Reggie, if I remember rightly, has on a white 
waistcoat of the Cairo shape, that is, with two 
points at the bottom, and three buttons arranged 
triangularly in the shape of a V. The shape is 
comparatively new, and has been considered 
smart in London this winter. 

Lord St. Osbyn wears a broad red ribbon un- 
der this waistcoat and diagonally across the shirt 
front, the insignia of the British ambassadorship. 
The collars are all straight standing, and the 
cuffs have rounded points. Lord St. Osbyn’s 
trousers are plain, while the others all have black 
braid; he wears a rather large boutonniére of white 
flowers, and a fob. Vivian and several of the 
others also wear fobs. Early in the winter they 
were somewhat worn by well-dressed men; but 
the fashion has gone out. 

The ties are all white with square ends, and 
the white gloves without black stitching on the 
backs, both of which details are correct. White 
waistcoats are perhaps a little more formal and 
full dress than black, but no more correct or 
better style. Evening trousers, however, should 
have black braid on the sides. 


Three of the many charming gowns worn by 


the women of the cast are illustrated on page 
147. The left figure shows a tea gown worn 


J 


by Lady Beauvedere ; it is of pale pink panne 
velvet cut en princess. The front of the gown 
has an empiécement of the velvet outlined with 
heavy pink passementerie in a rose design ; in 
the centre of each rose is fastened a large paste 
diamond. ‘ There is a shallow yoke of pink 
chiffon gathered at the neck into a band of the 
passementerie of a narrow width. Falling from 
the shoulders there is a graceful drapery of the 
pink chiffon edged all around with the narrow 
passementerie. A very full flounce of the 
chiffon starts from either side of the empiéce- 
ment and continues around the bottom of the 
gown. Sleeves of the chiffon finished at the 
hand with the jeweled passementerie, 

The middle figure illustrates Miss Manner- 
ing’s first act gown; it is of tuorquoise blue 
chiffon. The skirt has a tucked tunic, finished 
with a narrow ruffle and falling over a deep 
flounce. The bodice is without a collar and is 
cut in a tiny V in front with two little revers 
turned back. A handsome little jacket of 
yellow lace is caught together with a soft knot 
of chiffon. The sleeves are of chiffon, tucked. 
Belt of chiffon, with two handsome ornaments 
of cut steel and turquoise. Worn with this 
gown is a large hat of tan colored straw, 
trimmed with one long plume and rosettes of 
blue silk. 

The other figure shows Lady Beauvedere’s 
ball gown of liberty satin, in a queer shade of 
blue that might almost be called green in some 
lights. The skirt is a plain tight-fitting affair, 
with a rather long train. The bottom of the 
gown and the vandyke points, which run far 
up on the skirt in irregular lengths, are of 
iridescent spangles and jewels in peacock blues 
and greens. The bodice is plain and tight- 
fitting, cut rather pointed in front, and is also 
spangled in vandykes. The décoiletagé is draped 
with a scarf of chiffon the color of the gown, 
and is shirred at intervals to form several puffs. 
The shoulder straps are a solid band of the dark 
blue spangles. A tiara of dark green stones is 
worn with this gown. 


CORALIE & CO. 


shown two of the 
gowns worn by Miss Derickson, and one 
worn by Miss Tittell in Coralie & Co. The 
left figure is a gown of chiffon in violet shades. 
The skirt is shirred lengthwise, and is trimmed 
around the bottom with a number of little 
ruffles, edged with ruching, and graduating in 
color until the bottom ruffle is of the darkest 
shade of violet. The bodice has a yoke of 
tucked chiffon, which is outlined with a twist 
of violet panne velvet. The simple drapery is 
caught at the left side with a bunch of large 
purple flowers. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with pale pink roses. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown of white chiffon. 
The skirt is tucked in lengthwise groups, and is 
appliquéd with handsome white lace. The 
bodice is composed of solid tucks, and is ap- 
pliquéd on the shoulders and down the front 
with the lace. The collar is of chiffon, and is 
fastened with a smart little bow of black panne 
velvet. Three handsome paste buttons orna- 
ment the front of bodice, and a large paste 
buckle fastens the black velvet belt. The 
sleeves reach only to the elbow, and are of 
tucked chiffon. 

Ricut Ficure.—This simple little frock is 
of lemon-colored silk. The skirt is tucked in 
groups of four and has a box-plaited back. The 
bottom is finished with three rows of narrow 


(Continued on page vi) 


On page 149 are 


Nerve, eet. and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygenand Ozone 

Inhalations. Dr. Noé#l, 41 W. 33d St., N. ¥ 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 


NEW-LAID). {TO YOUR. 
EGGS | °'**°" |RESIDENCE 


FEATHER-STOCK FARM 


EAST PATCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 


Expressage to New York and Brooklyn on each box 
containing any.number of dozen is only 1§ cents 
Full particulars upon request. Shipments once a week 
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Morris WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


34 West 35th St. 

Announces the arrival of a large 
stock of the newest and best imported 
cloths. He is now prepared to make up 

TAILOR GOWNS, TRAVELING 
DRESSES, GOLF SUITS, ETC. 
in the latest styles. The very best 
workmanship and a faultless fit at 
most reasonable prices. 


34 West 35th St. NewYork 


Near Fifth Avenue 
Branch at 36 3d Street, Troy, N. Y. 


The jacket shown above is one of Mr. 
Weingarten’s own designs and isa particu- 
lariy good model, as the upper lapels, by 
use of the buttons and hooks, assume four 
distinct and graceful shapes. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


| ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
| GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 


WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





Authorized Agents 


in 


Principal Cities 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
f158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 























Seneke, 


» S704. 
LNCOLISH BOOT MAMERS 
#GOLD MEDAL PARIS |1889* 


Our easy fitting English Walking Boots 
have a world-wide reputation and have 


never been excelled. 


We also make footwear for dress and 
other purposes, including athletic, outing, 


cork soled, and anatomical boots and shoes. 


No fancy prices. 


FIFTH AVE. Cor. 42d St. NEW YORK 





| }“gegenitber dem Julichs-Platz,” 





“la France” 


Patented Jan. 2, 1900 
GLOVE-FIT TING 
HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and 
»roduces the effect desired 
in prevailing fashions. 

Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 
No wires or objectionable 

material to become disar- 








| STORES 


lif your dealer won’t supply 
it, send direct to us; 

: add 10c. for postage. 

| Tue R, R. Appreton Co. 
| Importers and Mfrs. 
| 78 Franklin St., New York, 

i 

| 
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Shape 


in duplicate 
—what a 
luxury.” 

We manufac- 
ture the only 
line of dress 
forms espe- 
cially adapted 
|for dressmak- 
|ers and private 
| families. 
|Our 
} . : 
| **Perfection’ 
| ” . 
| price $12.00, and “ Hall’s Bazaar Form,’’price 
| $6.50, can be set to fifty different shapes. 

Send postal for Catalogue 
which tells all about them. 


HALL-BOCHERT Dress Form Co. 
_78 Franklin Street, New York 











Embroideries. 


Point Venise, Point d’Alencon, Irish Point, 
Bruges, Duchesse and Appliqué Laces, 
Lace Robes, Bridal Veils. 


Embroidered All-overs, Edgings, Flouncings, 
Embroidered Silk Waists. 


Feather Boas. 
Ladies’ Neckwear. 
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Genuine 
i Farina Cologne 


+ is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
> bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
+ ceived. The genuine bears the words, 


+++4 


+ 
+ the address of the great Farina distil- 


ery, ‘‘gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents 
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The issue of Vogue 


dated 22d of March. 


will be devoted en- 
tirely to fashions for 


children of all ages. 





A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 
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Ore cowards than ever conscience made are directly traceable as the effects of 


overweening vanity. As an instance, take the passion to hold office which induces 
supposably honorable men to recant every creditable promise or sentiment they 

ever uttered ; their opinions on matters of the gravest importance, varying from year to 
year, according as party managers bid them promulgate this or that view. Eagerly the 
biggest swaggerer of the lot carves ‘‘ craven’” all over his political reputation, and so carried 
away by vanity is each and every one that they fail to realize their own exceeding degra- 
dation, nor the fact that every thinking man despises them. Dare to do right; dare to 
be true, seems to him who is poisoned by the virus of office-holding to be but unpracti- 
cal Sunday-school admonition. He realizes not that the command makes for splendid 
courage, while the motto of the life that he lives—all things to all men—is the coward’s 
watchword. He plays the réle of craven on a stage so conspicuous that his contemptible 
subserviency may be observed of all men. It is known when first he slips his head into 
the politic al collar—as fatal a noose for character as ever was hangsman’s rope for the 
life of the body, and the further stages of his political rake’s progress cannot be long 
hidden from the public. Mortifying is it that typical Americans can be found who, for 
the bauble of office, will thus parade themselves before the eyes of the whole world as 


not only cowards, wearing the fetters of evil-doers, but as partners in every species of 


public wrong-doing. In private intercourse, likewise, the coward possibilities of vanity 
are many and sickening in their exhibition. This mania for over self-appreciation destroys 
the moral fibre as inevitably as does the morphine or any other deadly drug habit. Espe- 
cially does it develop lying to an extent that utterly destroys the creditability of the sim- 
plest statement made by the vain one. No one, no cause, is too sacred to be misrepre- 
sented, if only the speaker can wring from the auditor a tribute of admiration ; opinions 
being modified or radicalized, as occasion may require, in order that the prejudices of the 
special hearer may not be offended. It comes about inevitably, in this perpetual self- 
exaltation, that only has the victim of vanity never the courage of the opinions he secretly 


holds ; but, in the effort to bolster up his claims to superiority, he stoops to detraction of 


others—that is, when back-stabbing can be safely indulged in. 


A form of vanity, especially prevalent in some quarters, is the putting in of a claim for 
every meritorious thought, or act, in connection with an enterprise. The humble workers 
who really furnish the brains, and to whom almost wholly is due the inception and the 
carrying out of the scheme, are not only denied credit, but their work is bodily ap- 
propriated in speech, down to the smallest detail, by those in power, whose insatiable vanity 
must needs, in this underhand, cowardly fashion, prevent humble, conscientious, but really 
gifted workers from reaping the full fruits of their vital contributions to the success of the 
work. Honor to whom honor is due has no part in the working creed of the vain man 
or woman; but the higher and more powerful his or her position, and the more 
extensive the influence, the more tyrannically will every human being within reach be 
compelled to swell the vain one’s wholly unmerited reputation for achievement. 

The futility of lying and of cowardly sacrifice of principle does not appear to suggest 
itself to vanity’s votaries. The office may be retained, but at what cost of permanent 
reputation ! For unfortunately for public officials, party editors do not write the histories 
that live, and in these days of quick bookmaking the high official is likely to live to see 
the collar wearing period of his life embalmed in coldly critical papers, which represent 
the matured thoughts of his countrymen. He cannot hold office forever, and the crowds 
of sycophants that surround him, the office-holders will naturally know him not when he 
becomes a private citizen, and so, in return for being permitted to strut upon a big stage, 
the mar of vanity has consented to stand before his countrymen for all time as a 
man without primciple—the price seems over-exacting. 


In private circles the aspirations of excessive vanity fare no better. The pretensious 
vain man or woman lives perpetually in an atmosphere of being found out, and it is not 
very long before he acquires a well-established reputation for inveterate lying. The 
discerning realize that abnormal vanity is the contributing cause, but while the resultant 
spoliation of character may be regarded with pity, it is a type of viciousness which so 
strikes at the very root of human intercourse that even the most sympathetic must shrink 
from intimacy with the inveterate liar, from whatever motive the untruths may be told. 
Vanity then tends to cut off those afflicted with it from friendship; and romantic love even 
cannot be counted upon except for brief periods. 

Does vanity, which turns men and women into cowards and falsifiers, and deprives 
them of the esteem of their fellows, really pay, even though it offers high political office 
or social position? At vanity’s mart, the trade is baubles for souls. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ELECTRICITY AND CO-OPERATION IN A GERMAN 
FARMING COMMUNITY—MURDER OF IN- 
NOCENTS—TWO HOME ART INDUSTRIES 
—ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S PARISH 
AND THE CHINESE—WELLES- 

LY STUDENTS FAVOR 
ECONOMICS 


Mong practical uses on a large scale to 
A which electricity is put is that of helping 

on farming operations. The Germans 
are pioneers in this harnessing, of what may be 
called, modern discovery tothe prosaic practical- 
ities of existence. An association of Bavarian 
farmers are reported as erecting large electrical 
works, which are to be devoted to agricultural 
purposes. The current is produced near a 
town, and requires for its creation a force of one 
hundred and fifty horse- power. From the 
centre the current is distributed to different 
villages, where it is employed to marvelously 
good advantage. The motors are simple in 
construction and easily handled by any farm- 
hand ; thrashing machines, chaff cutters, and 
bruising machines are some of the kinds of 
mechanism that are operated by electricity. 
As nearly fifty per cent. of the people in Ger- 
many are engaged in agricultural pursuits 
such a movement as this, combining, as it does, 
co-operation among farmers and the employ- 
ment of an agent that lessons cost and increases 
output, must, in a short time, materially modify 
the conditions of life for large numbers of per- 
sons. Perhaps, when still other uses shall have 
been found for electricityin the way of lightening 
and facilitating the work of the farm, less 
will be heard of the disturbing passion for mov- 
ing to the cities that has seized upon rural com- 
munities the world over. 

. 
* * 

One of the weekly February reports of the 
New York Board of Health showed that there 
were fifty-three deaths in seven days from diph- 
theria, and this in spite of the fact that the ad- 
vocates of anti-toxin claim it to be an infallible 
cure. Pneumonia caused 251 deaths, a larger 
total than any other single disease. It is dis- 
quieting also to note that, in spite of better 
sanitation and the effort for better housing of 
city people, that more than fifty per cent. of the 
deaths were those of children under five years. 
Such a preventable waste of life. Whose fault 
—parents or medical profession ? 

* 
* * 

An exhibition of the arts, given in this city, 
brought again to public notice two artistic in- 
dustries which owe their inception and progress 
to women. These examples of the needle 
are classified as village industries, and they 
were started with the two-fold object of sup- 
plying women in poor country districts with a 
means of livelihood, and of reviving the art of 
the skilled needlewoman. The work of the 


VOGUE 


Deerfield (Mass.) Society of Blue and White 
Needlework consists of bedspreads, curtains, 
tablecloths, scarfs, and other like household 
furnishings in blue and white, the thread being 
home dyed and the stitching varied. The 
workers have been wisely trained, and the re- 
sults are really artistic products that find ready 
sale. 
* 
* % 

The other industry appears to be something 
of a revival of an old idea which flourished in 
the early days of decorative art, so-called, and 
which was known as ¢¢ silk rag curtain’’ mak- 
ing. In the present instance it is rugs that are 
manufactured, and the process is described as 
giving steady employment to twenty women. 
The operators use, as a ground fabric, burlaps 
upon which a design is stencilled. This pat- 
tern is followed by the operator, her working 
material consisting of strips of all-wool flannel 
that have been cut and dyed in the village. 
These strips are hooked through the web of the 
burlap in loops, these being shaved with shears 
when the design is complete. To an Evening 
Post reporter it was explained that the home 
dyeing resulted in broken color, as the material, 
when plunged into the vat, receives the color 
unevenly. Owing to the workers’ lack of skill 
the loops are not of uniform hight. The in- 
equality of stitch and of color add to the beauty 
and individuality of the rugs, which, together 
with originality in design and harmony of 
color, combine to make of these rugs art ob- 
jects in the best sense of that much abused 


phrase. 
k 


* % 

Among interesting efforts making for the 
elevation of a people is the work carried on by 
St. Bartholomew’s in behalf of the Chinese, a 
report of which has lately been published. 
There are between eight and ten thousand 
Chinamen in this city, and as they are ignorant 
of our language and customs to a greater ex- 
tent than any other people among us, they 
practically are wholly at the mercy of the na- 
tives with whom they deal, or among whom 
they live. It is mainly to protect them from 
injustice that the guild known as Po-Lung- 
Win, a purely secular society, was estab- 
lished in connection with St. Bartholomew's 
parish. The guild has now a membership of 
over two hundred Chinamen. The annual 
dyes of $2 and the initiation fee of $5 entitle 
the member to help from the association at 
any time. The superintendent, Mr. Guy 
Maine, a Chinese himself, attends to dispute 
with landlords and cases of threatened imposi- 
tion. He is not only conversant with English, 
but he is thoroughly trained in the law, and 
he is thus able not only to act as interpreter, 
but as legal adviser as well. The work in 
behalf of the Chinese includes many branches 
than that of the guild under notice, the efforts 
in behalf of this class of Orientals being char- 
acterized by originality and a progressiveness 
that is stimulating. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that philanthropists in other 
cities, who are interested in benefiting the 
Chinese, are studying St. Bartholomew's 
efforts in that direction. Any reader to whom 
the record of good deeds is a delight can find 
rare enjoyment in looking over the report for 
1899 of St. Bartholomew's work in behalf 


of the Chinese. 


* 
* * 


The good word from a woman's college, 
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Wellesley, is that economics is a favorite subject 
with Wellesley students. The problems con- 
nected with poverty, degeneration, and intem- 
perance are especially studied, and from the 
life as well as from books. Questions concern- 
ing the upbuilding of society and its mainten- 
ance in normal conditions are also studied. 
Supplementing the study of economics in classes 
are fortnightly meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing current economic happenings. Both 
teachers and students attend these meetings. 


CONCERNING THE PROFESSOR, 
YVONNE; AND MYSELF 
BY ABRAHAM GILLETTE 
CHAPTER I 


Vonne’s eyes are the mullions of her heart. 
Yvonne's smile is perpetual dawn, But 
the back of Yvonne’s bronze-gold head 

is a long, long thought, all by itself ! 

«Yvonne !”” 

There is only silence. 

««T love you !”’ 

But again silence. Yvonne wilfully does 
not hear. 

«¢ Yvonne,”’ I say again, ‘* Yvonne. I love 
you!”’ 

Then she laughs. And when Yvonne laughs 
the whole wide world goes a’Maying : 

*¢ Oh dear me—I know that. I have known 
it for ever so long.’’ 

‘¢ Well?”’ 

ss Well?”’ 

«¢ Have you nothing at all to say?” I ask 
Yvonne. ‘‘ No answer to give me—no crumb 
of hope, of joy, of comfort ?”’ 

Yvonne interrupts : 

«Old silly! Of course, I love you 

‘¢ Yvonne, I am going to kiss you !”" 

Yvonne pouts : 

«* Oh, dear me, how dreadful !_ Must you? 
Well—no, no! Now, do wait. Have youa 
solution of rose-water and glycerine with you ?”” 

«« Of course not—why ?”’ 

‘Then you mustn't kiss me !"" 

‘« Heavens and earth!” I gasp. ‘«¢ Why not?” 

Yvonne begins, demurely and wisely: 

«¢ Well—you see, the laws of latter-day hy- 
giene teach us that osculation tends to transmit 
germs, microbes, baccili, and all sorts of funny 
dangerous things.”* 

Yvonne grows grave. 

‘« There is something I feel I ought to say 
to you.”” 

I shudder. 

Yvonne pursues: 

‘¢ But I shall have to whisper it—bend over, 
give me your ear.” 

I do so in fear and trembling—but in a flash, 
and before I can sigh even, Yvonne's arms are 
about my neck—and Yvonne kisses me 

Yvonne is gleeful. 

‘¢ Last tag! Last tag !"" 

But I cannot laugh, nor even speak. I 
can only think. Yvonne's lips are twin buds 
from a rose bush, wandering over the walls of 
Paradise. 

‘s Well, but where are you going?’ asks 
Yvonne. 

*¢ To the Professor, your father.” 

The arch of Yvonne's eyebrows is beyond 
builders of earthly things. 

«¢ Gracious!—what for please—have I done 
anything wrong ?”’ 


, 


(Continued on page 150) 
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‘© You couldn’t!’’ 

‘¢Well, but some day you may get a sud- 
den shock. Oh! wait.” — : 

‘¢ No, Yvonne, I shall not.’ I am stern. 
‘¢ You cannot dissuade me, I shall have official 
sanction. I am going to your father before I 
utter another word.”’ 

Yvonne is awed. 

‘‘Are you not a tiny-weeny bit afraid ?”’ 

‘In Freshman year—in Christian Evidences— 
in recitation room—perhaps, yes. Now—in 
Grad—in love—in his old study— never—no !"" 
I announce. 

Yvonne cries : 

‘¢Wait! Wait, do!’’ 

‘«No, I am determined.’’ I am very stern. 
‘*T shall not. Why?”’ 

Yvonne murmers: 

‘‘ Well, you see I really don’t care to be 
last tag any longer.”” 

And forthwith I am «last tag.” 

Then I go to the Professor's door. I rap. 

‘¢ Come in!”’ 

I do so. 

«¢ Shut the door! ” 

Again I comply. 

‘¢ Sit down somewhere 

I am willingly obedient, and straightway the 
Professor falls to conning over his books and 
papers, oblivious of my presence or existence. 

This pause is not without its benefit. I 
employ the fifteen minutes or so of oblivion in 
casting about in my mind for some suitable 
form of opening remarks; but there is not time 
enough in an age to use them all—and there is 
no choice; each one has the strongest point in 
its favor. 

Then suddenly, without warning, the Pro- 
fessor wheels about in his chair and faces me. 

‘Hurrah!’ I ejaculate mentally. ‘¢ Hur- 
rah! He has his best glass eye ‘on.’ ”” 

His mood is sunny. The time is propitious. 

Oh, that other everyday ordinary glass eye 
of his! I know it, it’s a most inferior article. 
The Professor wears it only when things are 
out of gear; Monday mornings especially— 
or after white-nights that he prolongs into 
black-and-blue days for his classes. 

‘¢ Well, young man?’’ demands the Pro- 
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fessor. 

Then I arise, and stumble over myself in 
my efforts to plead my cause. 

‘*Young man, you say that you love my 
daughter ?’’ the Professor asks, nobly coming 
to my aid. 

I am morally positive that I have said 
nothing of the sort, although the Lord knows 
I have been trying to, but I let the will go for 
the deed. 

‘Yes, sir; thank you!” 

‘«‘You have asked her to marry you?’ 
pursues the Professor. 

‘*No, sir; not yet, sir,’ I begin. ‘* You 
see, it’s this way. Just as soon as I told her 
that I loved her I felt that the only, the 
honorable, thing to do was to come to you and 
ask you first of all. Well, now—that is—I 
mean to say this: I thought it onlya fair, just 
and honorable thing.”’ 

‘« Young man,’’ remarks the Professor, in- 
terrupting, ‘* go and ask her. If she so willed 
and desired it, Yvonne would marry the King 
of Kamschatka, for all that I could say. Good 
morning, young man !” 

‘¢Good morning, sir. Thank you, sir. Not 
at all.” 

Then I trip over my shadow and grope for 
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the door-knob, but before I reach it the Pro- 
fessor calls out: 

‘¢ Young man?”’ 

‘< Yes, sir—yes, sir!’’ I reply, wheeling 
about. 

‘*Do not misapprehend me, young man,” 
the Professor remarks. ‘I trust I do not give 
umbrage by my remark. I spoke in hyper- 
bole, I fear. As a son-in-law, you are de- 
cidedly preferable to the King of Kamschatka, 
believe me. You have my felicitations. But 
return when circumstances and Yvonne permit; 
I shall have something to say to you.” 

I bow myself out. As I open the study 
door Yvonne darts, rustling hurriedly, from a 
position contiguous to the keyhole. She 
quickly arranges herself upon the lower landing 
of the stairs. 

I go up to her. 

«¢ Yvonne, will you marry me?’’ I ask. 

Yvonne nods—quite matter-of-fact. 

** Yes, please, I shall. You see, I shall tell 
you now—I always meant to.” 

‘6 Well?”’ 

Yvonne muses dreamily, softly: 

‘¢ We are going to be very, very happy the 
rest of our lives, are we not ?”’ 

‘¢T am,”’ I assent. 

Yvonne mocks: 

‘¢ Then, of course, I must.” Then—but 
remember the tale of the twin buds and the 
vagrant rose bush. 

After some conversation and more pertinent 
personal pauses, I rise to my feet. 

Yvonne asks, ‘¢ Now,where are you going?” 

‘‘I am going to talk to a man,’’ I explain, 
‘¢to a man who has made me supremely happy 
by consenting to become my father-in-law.” 

Yvonne is petulant. 

‘¢ To talk about what, pray?” 

‘* A great deal, and nothing; you, and my 
prospects,” I remark, ‘* There is not time 
enough left in life to do the first justice, and the 
second needs just two words—* Not any.’” 

Yvonne maintains stoutly: ‘Poverty is no 
crime.”’ 

“‘No,”’ I assent, readily; ‘‘it has not even 
that redeeming distinction. It’s simply and 
prosaically a curse.”” : 

Then, after another pertinent personal pause 
I leave Yvonne and return to the Professor. 

‘*Young man,’’ questions the Professor, 
“over and above your protection and love, 
what have you to give my daughter?’ 

‘«« Generally speaking, nothing,” I tell him, 
mournfully. ‘Specifically, half-interest in a 
block of dilapidated tenement houses antedating 
the Deluge ; a mine in Texas that yields an- 
nually a tremendous amount of rich dirt and 
richer gravel, as dirt and gravel go; a couple 
of safe deposit vaults full of bonds—of railroads 
that were never built—bonds that I wish some 
one would steal. Iam weary of paying storage 
on them ; and then, more materially, perhaps, 
there is a three-quarters interest in a rent-roll 
of one hundred dollars a month, with bright 
hopes of even less.”’ 

The Professor pauses ruminatingly ; then he 
looks up sharply at me : 

“To begin with, I am well satisfied with 
Yvonne’s choice. But of that more anon. 
Now, Yvonne will have at my demise a large 
amount of peculiar property ary 

‘« But, professor,’’ I interrupt, ‘* pray under- 
stand, first and above all, that I shall not touch 
one red cent of Yvonne’s money. I should 
marry her if all she owned was the family lot 
in the cemetery.”” 
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‘‘ Wait, young man,”’ the Professor inter- 
poses. ‘I said nothing of money, and if I 
did, is it not enough and fitting for a man to 
go out of this life peacefully, reassured by the 
fact that his only child is in good hands? But 
I did not mention money, I tell you, and now 
I imagine it may be well for me to acquaint 


‘you with the extent and details of Yvonne's 


property. You are a young man of some 
courage, I take it ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I am no hero ; but I have a little per- 
sonal pride—if that is what you mean?” 

‘« Exactly ; good enough. Now, go and 
get your hat, and on your way snatch a couple 
of guns from the rack in the hall. Do not 
delay to choose ; we shall not shoot, the guns 
are merely subterfuges ; then join me at the 
rear of the stable.”’ 

All of this I do, but only after innumerable 
delays attendant upon Yvonne's queries. 

‘¢ Come on, young man !’’ orders the Pro- 
fessor, setting out, and I start along after him. 

As we proceed over the rocks, hummocks, 
and stubble of the fields I can scarcely realize 
that my guide is the Professor. His whilom, 
spare, and stooping frame is carried erect. He 
strides along with light and snappy step. His 
good eye twinkles clearly and gaily, and the 
glass one seems ever on the verge of doing 
likewise. For the nonce the Professor is 
transformed and highly elated over the antici- 
pation of something. 

Soon we are deep in the forest, and present- 
ly there comes into view and we reach an 
ancient rambling shanty, with an incongruous- 
ly solid looking door. The windows are 
tightly boarded up. The Professor unlocks 
the door and motions me in. 

‘¢ Throw down your gun somewhere—any- 
where,” the Professor orders peremptorily. 
Then he slams the door to, and a Stygian 
darkness prevails. 

I patiently await developments. They are 
not long in coming, for as I stand there, sud- 
denly, ‘*click,’” and a disc of strong light 
pours its brilliance into my eyes, blinding me 
painfully for the moment. 

It is a bull’s eye. I lower my head away 
from it, but I soon recover sufficiently, and I 
raise my head, 

I find there are still further developments. 
I catch the dull glint of a ** Rubber Blue”’ 
Colt’s pointing steadily at me, with the Pro- 
fessor at the executive end of it. 

‘¢ Young man,’ the Professor hisses sternly, 
“do you here, in the presence of a certain 








death, give your solemn oath 

‘¢Come, come, sir!” I break out in- 
dignantly. ‘It is not necessary to throw 
death in my face. My word is my word; if 
you want it, ask for it. But neither you nor 
the armies of the world can force it from me. 
It is dearer to me than life!"” 

‘*Good! Good! I perceive I do you an 
injustice,’ assents the Professor. You must 
pardon me. You are the first one outside of 
my family to enter this place. Look! Will 
this make sufficient amends?’’ And as the 
Professor speaks he throws open the breach of 
the weapon, deftly extracts the cylinder and 
hurls it into a far corner of the room. 

Then the Professor sends the rays of the 
lantern here and there over the floor, until 
they disclose an iron ring and staple. Putting 
the lantern into my hands, the Professor lays 
hold of it again, and after a strenuous effort 
the ring responds, and the Professor lifts a 
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(Continued from page 150) 


small trap door disclosing stone steps leading 
down into dark depths. 
But the Professor is overcome; he staggers 


back, gasping. I spring forward. 


‘¢No, no,’ the Professor pants; there is 


nothing amiss. I grow older, that is all. 
Young man, for more than a quarter ofa 
century, day after day, night after night, 
almost continually, I have lifted that trap-door 
and gone down.”’ Oh! The Professor is 
overcome again. Soon he recovers: 

«¢Come, young man,”’ he orders. ‘* But I 
need only admonish you. Death is our close 
companion at every step. Speak softly, and 
then only when I address you; breathe quiet- 
ly, move carefully. Come !"’ 

The Professor motions me to precede 
him. I do so, and pass down through the 
trap-door and on to the stone steps. 

‘«Wait,’’ the Professor whispers softly, 
drawing the trap down. ‘Then, lantern in 
hand, he steps past me and we go down, down, 
down into the very bowels of the earth, it 
seems to me. 

What next I wonder? Presently we are at 
the bottom of the stone steps. There is noth- 
ing about us but silence and darkness—awful, 
impending, colossal. 

Then the Professor draws close to me. 

‘‘Young man,’’ he whispers, ‘you are 
about to become acquainted with the secret of 
a treasure that for two hundred years or more 
has been held inviolate within the confines of 
my own family line. I have already outlined 
my feelings towards you. I trust you. As 
Yvonne’s husband you will be entrusted with 
a great and solemn charge. She is the only 
female of our line and the last of our name. 
It would not be possible—it is not fitting— 
that she should acquire the knowledge of and 
perpetuate this heritage of her forbears. It is 
beyond a woman. So it will devolve upon 
you, and when it comes your time to go, upon 
your sons. 

‘You have heard, perhaps, of my wealth— 
exaggerated and minimized, as often as not. 
You now may know the truth. Beyond a fair 
competence sufficient for the pursuit of life, all 
my wealth is stored away in this place. 

‘sIt is an ancient mine. Its area is immense; 
its capacity is yet untested. It lies directly be- 
neath all the meadow lands of my estate. My 
grandfather's grandfather happened upon it 
some centuries ago. He did not disclose his 
discovery to anyone, because, by a providential 
coincidence, he was at that time immersed in 
the probing of a theory that day by day was 
assuming tenable logical proportions of proof, 
and this place was, as I say by an almost mi- 
raculous coincidence, exactly suited for certain 
offices. So my forbear set about and quietly 
acquired all the land that covers this place. 
But before that was done, his theory was proved 
a fact and to his own satisfaction; but again he 
was silent, and kept his own counsel. His dis- 
covery was vot made in the interest of the 
brotherhood of man, nor was it made in the in- 
terest of science. Its usefulness would only be 
impaired—utterly destroyed—unless it were 
kept within certain bounds. It was made in 
the interest of his own kith and kin, so that 
when a certain time came, its benefits in their 
entirety should accrue to them alone. It was 
not a generous idea, nor one worthy of a human- 
itarian, you may judge; but that I shall soon 
disapprove. 

‘«His theory once proved a fact, he began 
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actively to discharge the duties entailed by it. 
Death claimed him in due time, but not before 
he had told his sons of it and received their 
pledge of zeal and faith toward perpetuating it. 
And they fell into the manifold truths, and 
they caught the fire of his enthusiasm, and took 
up the work as silently and as zealously as he. 

‘So it has gone on and down through father 
and sons, until it has reached me, and I am 
alone, and the last of them all. But I am as- 
sured that before your grandchildren die they 
will reap the benefits of two hundred years or 
more of the getting together and laying up in 
this storeroom, by loyal, loving hands, of a treas- 
ure all the gold of the world will not purchase 

a treasure of very existence itself. And 
now, young man, as I disclose to view that 
which is stored up in this place, pray bear in 
mind my admonitions : raise no exclamations.”’ 

As the Professor speaks, he opens the shutter 
of the lantern, takes out the lamp and plunges 
it into a beacon-like affair that stands near by. 
For an instant, until the inflammable material 
in the beacon fully ignites, I await, quivering 
with expectation ; then it flares up, and with 
blinking eyes I look about me. 

I expect to gaze upon heap and pile and bale 
and cash of untold glittering treasure, but all 
there is to be seen is a vast and cavernous place, 
stored and lined, up and down, away and near 
by, as far as eye can reach, with rows and 
rows of bottles. 

My hand clutches about in space, until it 
comes in contact with the Professor’s sleeve. 

‘¢ What is it all?’’ I whisper, restrainedly. 

«¢ Water,’’ the Professor replied, proudly. 

«Water? Good heavens !*’ I almost laugh. 

‘* Softly, softly, sir,’” the Professor admon- 
ishes, sternly. ‘* Would you bring down 
destruction upon us? Sound waves attain the 
force of blows in this place, and the equilibrium 
of the treasure is greatly impaired by age.”’ 

But I only let my eye traverse and re- 
traverse the place, and mutter : 

‘¢ Water, water !"” 

I see, too, that there is an odd, almost pos- 
sessed gleam in the Professor’s one eye. 

‘* Yes, water. Some day, young man, this 
will be the only water in the world. Outside, 
the men, women and children will be clamor- 
ing for a taste of fresh water, dying for it; 
but you—may be Yvonne, too, perhaps, or, at 
all events, your children and their children— 


will be the possessors of the only true elixir of 


life, in this loving accumulation of two hundred 
years.” 

‘< Water!”’ I gasp again. 

‘©Yes, water,"” the Professor pursues 
steadily, rapidly, ina low monotone: ‘* Water. 
It was the theory of my illustrious forbear, 
that the water—the water suitable for the main- 
tenance of life—was gradually, yet surely dis- 
appearing ; and, as I have already related to 
you, he proved the theory to bea fact. It took 
years of loving labor to work it out, but it was 
proved. I tell you it is proved every day of 
our lives. Each one of his descendants has 
followed out his formulas, and each has 
obtained the same result. The water of the 
world is drying up, and it will in time disap- 
pear, the inland waters—the rivers, streams, 
brooks, and springs—first of all, and then the 
seas and oceans. Oh, I tell you the proof is 
terrible in its conclusiveness. I have gone 
over each captium of the proposition carefully, 
zealously s 

Then the Professor reels off long strings otf 
figures, statistics, and authorities at me ; Hydro- 
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graphy and his hydrometer prove this and his 
hygrometer proves that, the fallacies of modern 
hydrostatics are expounded to me, Professor 
This and Dr. That, and Mister Someone Else, 
are in turn hurled at me as accepted, conclu- 
sive authorities, or fallacious, bungling blunder- 
ers onthe general tendency toward wetness in 
element, water. } 

And then he comes to an abrupt pause and 
faces around, peering intently into my eyes. 

‘‘©Young man,”’ the Professor remarks, 
“you think I am mad.”’ 

1 do, but I do not tell him so. Iam en- 
grossed with my own mental equipose. It 
seems tottering on the verge. Perversely 
and monotonously in my head there rings the 
refrain of the old song ‘¢ Starvation ”’ 


““Who nearly spoiled the flood 
By drinking all the water. 
Who nearly spoiled the flood 
By drinking all the water.’ 


’ 


These words hum and howl in my brain, 
the bottles seem to dance, and I can almost 
shout with laughter. 

«Come, young man,” whispers the Professor, 
‘¢come and acquaint yourself with Yvonne's 
heritage—a rich and priceless one.”* 

As we step silently along between the pile 
of useless glass and liquid, the whole awful 
mockery of a generation of farcical mono- 
maniacs throws a depressing shroud about me. 

‘‘Young man,” the Professor announces 
blandly—proudly—‘‘there are ten millions 
of bottles of water here, each one put in place 
by loving and thoughtful hands. Ten millions 
of them! Ten millions !” 

‘¢ Ten millions, sir,” I assent, mechanically, 
wearily. 

‘*Ten millions,’ the Professor pursues. 
s¢ And should I shout or call out at all loudly, 
they would all come crashing down upon us 
and overwhelm us with flood and destruction.” 

‘« Shall I shout?’ I ask bitterly, angrily, 
as the folly of this miserable scheme sweeps 
over me again in a tumultuous fever. ‘* We 
may thirst in—pardon me, perhaps you go in 
another direction.”” 

“Do not mock or scoff, young man !"’ the 
Professor says, turning and facing me. ‘¢ Above 
all, I have your pledge of honor—you have 
assumed a responsibility. If you are unwill- 
ing to further and perpetuate its ends, you 
will not leave this place alive. One of my 
ancestors is buried here.”’ 

“‘So! Oh!” Isneer; ‘‘then your noble 
ancestors, your illustrious forbears also dabbled 
in crime, together with scientific research. 
But you have my word ; I assume the respon- 
sibility. Thank heaven, I have a pittance, so 
Yvonne shall not starve. Then, too, as it 
will be necessary. for me to collect bottles, why 
not also collect rags or old clothes—adopt it 
as my profession? Yes, no doubt in time I 
shall become imbued with the proper amount 
of what you call zeal and what unkind people 
might call insanity ; at all events, I shall be 
spared the ignominy of ridicule.’ 

I am very, very bitter. Not that this de- 
pletion of Yvonne’s property makes one minute 
particle of difference to me. I am no cad, 
and I marry Yvonne because she is Yvonne. 
But, it is simply this hideous idiosyncrasy of 
the Professor—a man of parts—and of brains ; 
a man whose learning is the pride of the college 
community in which he lives and works ; this 
one stupendous monomania of a man, thor- 
oughly sound on every other thing in science, 
art and letters, attempting to put aside all 
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known natural laws in the attempt to prove a 
wild-goose theory that any schoolboy can 
shatter. Oh, it is awful ! 

My bitter words seem to rustle unobserved 
over the Professor's head ; for he stands with 
folded arms gazing around proudly, lovingly, 
on his treasure. 

*¢ Do you mind,” I ask, ‘do you mind if I 
leave you?’’ Until now I never fully appre- 
ciated the light of day. I yearn to gaze 
upon it. 

‘¢ We will both ascend,’’ murmurs the Pro- 
fessor, dreamily. 

We do so, and the Professor is visibly dis- 
tressed in his efforts to lift the trap. He will 
not permit me to aid him, however. 

‘* You will attempt this sort of thing once 
too often,” I brutally remark, ‘‘and then you 
will never do it again—nor anything else.”” 

«Young man,” the Professor returns, ‘‘ of 
such is the history of man and work.”” 

We bow abruptly, and I leave him. 

I cannot face Yvonne with equanimity just 
yet. It requires some tact to tell a woman her 
father is a lunatic. 


' (To be continued) 
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SKIRT SHIRRINGS AND TUCKS—MODIFIED WIN- 
TER SKIRT—CHANTILLY AND PASTEL- 
GRAY CLOTH—SPRING CHEVIOT IN 
STRAWBERRY TONES AN ADMIRED 
COSTUME AT A LUNCHEON— 

REVOLT AGAINST THE THREATENED LONG 
SHOULDER SEAM 


dines and gauze, we must expect to 

be reminded visibly and by rumor of 
the division in taste concerning skirts with 
close-fitting tops, and skirts with the newer 
movement of tuck, plait, and shirring, or 
gathers. It goes without saying that all the 
transparent materials will fall into lines of tuck 
and plait, if for no other reason than that they 
look their best made up that way. As forthe 
outcry against enlarging already robust dimen- 
sions, there is little foundation in fact, as fine 
plaits, or tucks, pressed flat, as they always are 
orshould be, can be so disposed on such 
figures as to be an advantage rather than the 
contrary. It is with cloths and closely-woven 
woolens that plaits of a certain size, and im- 
properly adjusted, must always prove trying to 
all but the very slender, and no one needs to 
be told over and over that it is for the slender 
that all the smartest modishness is conceived. 
The rest of the feminine world should have 
their wardrobe in every direction modified 
and readjusted, and that of itself evolves 
many gradations of one leading movement. 
This broadens out the possibilities of every 
woman selecting that which is fit and suitable 
for herself, but still rendering her as smartly 
set up as if she followed the exact models of 
the original design. 


Js the season is advanced into grena- 


CLEVER REMODELING 


This fact can be appreciated by observing 
the new way of cutting, what to the casual 
glancer, appears to be the old winter skirt, 
close fitting at the top, with two plaits barely 
visible, meeting at the back. The difference 
is in the extra width given to the back 
gores, and the particular flare springing out to 
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the very end of the train. Each dressmaking 
house of enviable reputation has a certain 
skirt and corsage cut and fit which no one 
need hope to secure without buying the model 
outright. In looking critically at the skirt 
just mentioned one could not fail to recognize 
how skilfully the change had been wrought 
for the benefit of those patrons who preferred 
the close-fitting tops, but who wished, at the 
same time, to have their skirts carry the new 
line of fulness below the hips in the back. 


ELABORATE TRIMMING ON CLOTH COSTUME 


This gown, by the way, recently made in 
what is acknowledged to be the smartest way, 
was of pastel gray cloth, extremely light and 
delicate in tone. A wide design carried out 
by a narrow fancy cord braid to match, with 
touches of silk embroidery, and sprinkling of 
small chenille dots, matching also, and the 
design calling for, besides, much conspicuous 
open-work, whereby the cloth was cut out and 
showed a fine gossamer foundation of white 
chantilly lace, which received an added white- 
ness from the white silk lining beneath, in the 
way of an underskirt. This exquisite border- 
ing was further beautified by two white chiffon 
flounces, pelissé to extreme fineness, and each 
trimmed with two rows of gathered chiffon, 
edged with narrow white ribbons. This 
formed the soft frontage of the demi-train and 
fell over an extra white mousseline de soie 
skirt with plissé finishes also, the sort of inter- 
mediary gauze drapery found on all skirts at 
all elaborated, the idea being that the silk 
petticoat alone is too severe. 

A second design of the same character was 
carried across the knees, but the top of the 
skirt having been explained, we will pass on to 
the bodice. Imagine an Eton back effect at- 
tached to a white silk lining, the front rather 
straight in lines and long, but all in one piece, 
fastening on the left, and that it is a mass of 
the same style of handwork as seen on the 
skirt. The neck is cut out twice the depth in 
front as it is in the back, showing a silver 
cloth chemisette covered with the same cob- 
web white chantilly, the effect of which is en- 
trancing. The neck band, treated in precise- 
ly the same manner, is shaped high on the 
sides and faced with a stitched band of pink 
panne. The sleeves are in two distinct parts, 
the upper part of embroidery over chantilly, 
lined with white silk, and from the elbow 
down, silver cloth covered with white lace and 
glove-shaped over the hand. A veritable robe 
de style, which could not be worn without be- 
speaking a decided distinction in favor of the 
wearer. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN DRESS FOR THE STREET 


A model which will attract those given to 
more or less embonpoint, who corset_well and 
keep their figure, was greatly adumifed at a 
Sherry luncheon. The gown colop was that 
new strawberry pink so much in vogue, and 
the fabric one of the latest spring cheviots, 
with a soft, fine finish, in weight as light as a 
cachemire. An inimitable skirt, untrimmed 
to within three inches of the bottom, where 
were five narrow lines of black ribbon velvet 
closely grouped on the flaring edge. There 
were three deeply-set side plaits on each side of 
the back opening, and full effect, or the new 
fulness for sweep below. The bodice was not 
new as a model, being one of this season's, 
without seams in the back. Its fronts open 
broadly, and fitted the figure well, the vest 





showing down to the belt in a generous space. 
But the cheviot on both the back and fronts 
was covered with close, narrow lines of black 
velvet, run on perpendicularly, without any 
other finish to the front edges. A white silk 
vest, with high neck band attached, was 
covered with a flat chantilly lace, having small 
bouquets scattered over for design, and then a 
large open trellis of the same narrow black 
velvet sewed over the lace surface, extending to 
the neck band, which on its upper edge had 
stitched folds of white taffeta. 

One of the smartest of corselets, in black 
satin, with perfection of line, very narrow at 
the middle of the back, then curving up to the 
most graceful of points at each side, was low- 
ered so about an inch at the middle of the silk 
and lace vest, dipping downwards, an excuse 
to place a very beautifully wrought narrow 
diamond ornament. The sleeves were long 
and the cloth covered from shoulder, where 
the long seams have been revived, to wrist, in 
cross rings of ribbon velvet, matching the 
bodice in the closeness of lines. 


MOTIVE FOR FOULARD BODICE 


A foulard bodice of lace and tucked silk in 
inch stripes would turn out equally well after 
this model, continuing the silk and lace on 
the sleeves, but in the opposite direction. The 
corselet may remain unchanged, but the tops 
of the skirt can be subjected to any change of 
tucking or having plaits introduced. 

LONG SHOULDER SEAMS 

Now for a word in regard to this ugly re- 
vival of long shoulder seams to our bodices 
which has been staring us in the face for some 
time. The best of authority declares that few 
women will be seen in them in a bold uncov- 
ered line. The fact is they are too distinct a 
deformity, and dressmakers understand that 
well and so do gown designers. Extremists 
excepted, there is to be found among the best 
style of gowns evidence of clouding over 
the line with all-over materials or handwork 
and certain style of trimming, as in the narrow 
velvet on the strawberry cheviot bodice. For 
slender figures, the hint of an epaulette, not 
in contract, but falling into the waist fabric by 
its sameness, removes outline. Endless ways 
to have the long seam, but to destroy its un- 
becomingness, are to be resorted to. The 
more robust the figure the less need to hide it 
so thoroughly. But even in such cases there 
are exceptions, 


GLIMPSES 


AT THE JEWELERS— 

We are shortening some of the long jeweled 
chains you see, and attaching a very costly 
ornament, to be fastened on the corsage in the 
form of a medallion or brooch, with pendants. 
This new idea is admirably suited to a demi- 
dcéolleté or a full décolletage, and as so many 
women possess more than one jeweled chain 
they gladly order this change. The large 
ornament represents designs in diamonds, 
pearls, or mixed jewels, the diamonds set 
in platinum usually. Carved opals are effect- 
ive, and so is carved pink coral with diamond 
settings. 








Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, should 


be addressed Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 


and not personally. 
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MILLINERY THAT IS HALF-MADE-—BEAUTIFUL 
EFFECTS IN FLOWERS AND IN FRUIT-— 
HATS OF STITCHED TAFFETA—RAIN- 

BOW GAUZE——ALL-OVER LACE— 
PRETTY AND INEXPENSIVE 
DOYLEYS. 


F there ever was a season when home-made 
| hats would pass muster, this is the one. 
Not because hats are to be simple ; on the 
contrary, they are more complex than ever, with 
their shirrings of tulle and inletings of lace, but 
because there is a shop where the hats are lined 
and made ready in all the modich variety of tulle 
combinations, needing but a touch of trimming 
to blossom into the smartest kind of millinery. 
Even the trimming is ready to be attached. Big 
chiffon roses, such as shown in the sketch, sell for 
$1.25 ; or the soft chiffon, full-blown, with its 
pretty centre, are $1.25. Large bows come at 
absurdly small prices. Then there are flowers 
that are so fine and beautiful that they vie with 
nature’s products. ‘The milliners have long had 
this department of the shop to themselves, but 
now all may go and buy, and even those who 
can afford expensive hats are always glad of an 
opportunity to have a few more, especially in 
the spring and summer, when a hat means 
everything to a costume. 

It is to be a season of flowers, not of gaudy 
tints, but soft-shaded combinations of palest 
hues, that will tone in with the chiffon and 
tulle, which still are to play so prominent a part 
in millinery. Then there are the fruit—luscious 
bunches of grapes, with their dusty leaves of 
autumn foliage, and the bright ripe cherries, or 
berries, and numbers of impossible fruits that 
never grew—all of them being effective in the 
extreme. Made of panne velvet and crinkled 
chiffon are dreams of big wide-open roses in all 
the pastel shades, and not exorbitant in price. 

Orchids that are fragile and-crisp in appearance, 
made of the same material, for $1.88 a spray, 
are beautiful for garnitures as well as for hats. 
Carnations that put the famous Dawson carna- 
tion to blush, when it comes to size, and which 
are really more like big crysanthemums, are 
made of gauze and velvet, and look like a great 
shaggy rosette. Price, $4.25. 

Vogue’s prediction, long months ago, that 
flat hats will be the modish thing, has been 
proved correct. The prettiest models are all 
broad and flat. The side roll of tulle is a re- 
membrance of the past, having suffered from 
too much popularity. It will not be rejuvenated 
with the spring. 

Those dainty little gauze moss roses that 
were so much seen on the winter hats of dis- 
tinction are to be just as popular as ever, and 
they can now be bought for little. Here let 
me suggest a pretty hat to make for yourself. 
Get deep yellow tilt, inlet with pretty lace, 
then tuck either side the insertion and drape 
over an almost flat shape (pancake shape), and 
make a wreath of the little moss roses and tuck 
around what would be the crown. Put a 
bandeau of the roses under the brim at the 
back to give the hat the proper tilt, and you 
will have for a few dollars a very chic hat. 
Mousseline de soie is also pretty treated in the 
same way; it may be bought for 69 cents a 
yard in a sheer and pretty quality. Bunches of 
American beauty roses, like the sketch, that 
are fine and pretty, cost only 75 cents a bunch, 
and have pretty foliage as well. 

Hair and Yedda combined make the prettiest 
of the imported hats, and they are so limp and 
soft that they can be twisted into any shape. 
Some large hats made of hair and braid look 
like pieces of lace, and they will be beautiful 
when trimmed with gauzy flowers and ribbons. 
Most of these have high crowns, which are 
meant to be crushed in at one side. The price 
of a pretty soft straw hat is $4.50. Silk 
sailors, lined with manilla braid, will be chic 
this summer with wash gowns and shirt waists. 
Violets or roses, bunched at one side, seems the 
proper treatment. 
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The sketch shows a large, fluffy child’s hat 
n the daintest tints of pink. The possibilities 
of such a hat are so great that it is difficult to tell 
which to advise. Chiffon and pink roses would 
be one of the pretty combinations. None of 
these imported hats are to be found in quality; 

nly a very few of each model are brought out, 
ind they will not be found in cheap grades. 
The sketch with a high crown isa hat that 
would be effective and smart by the addition of 
rosettes or flowers. It is one of the new shapes 
that I suggest treating at home. 

The flat walking hat in the sketch is, of 
course, straw braid, while the rolled brim is cov- 
ered with a succession of narrow chiffon 
ruffles, to be had in black gray. Price, $2.95. 
The larger hat is to be worn off the face and has 
a similar quilling of chiffon with chiffon folds 
above. This hat is a little more expensive. 

The much talked of and much worn tucked 
taffeta hats, with large choux of chiffon in the 
front of a rolled brim flaring from the face, may 
be bought for $4.95, and will be found service- 
able little hats for seashore and general wear 
now. 

A flower hat of violets, stems and leaves, with 
, fascinating pink rose at one side, costs only 
$5.25; it is ready to put right on. Another hat 
that is complete and in good style is made of 
écru straw, and trimmed with black velvet. It 
s one of those fancy straw braids, folded and 
crushed in its modish effect. Price $6.50. 

Those apparently never to be discarded hats, 
made with large soft crown and plaited frills for 
brim, have appeared again, and with a large bow 
n front, can be bought for $6.50. Useful 
toques of black straw, trimmed with braided 
) coiled grass and an aigrette, are $6.95, and like 
the sketch. Such a hat is as smart and good 
style walking and hack wear as any woman 
could wish. For wheeling or sport, a severe 
little écru hat is made of stiff straw, rather a flat 
shape, and trimmed with gray and pale blue 
wings, and a twist of white silk crépe. Price 
$5.75. 

Some hats in stitched taffeta are being worn 
by well-dressed women with their rainy-day 
kirts. Through the summer this hat will 
take the place of the felt ones so popular in 
years past. The shape is much like that of 
last year’s felt, as can be seen by the sketch. 
Stiff brims are stitched about a quarter of an 
» inch apart. On the soft crown the stitching is 
half an inch apart. A quill at the side and a 
twist of velvet form the trimming. The grape 
foliage, that we are to see so much of, is ex- 
quisite in coloring and in great variety. The 
pale greens and purple, a long trailing spray of 
leaves, made of silk and colored in tints of 
mauve, cost $1.35 a spray; the grapes to cor- 
respond are $2.25, and are also of mauve, gauze 
covered, and so light that they can be used on 
the flimsiest of brims. A bandeau of violets 
ind leaves, ready to attach to any hat, is as 
cheap as $1.25, while beautiful bunches of 

lets may be bought for 55 cents each. A 
large pink rose of delicate tint and beautiful 
leaves costs $3.45. This would transform a 
last year’s hat beyond recognition. Wide taf- 
teta and satin ribbons for hat trimmings, chil- 
dren’s sashes, neck ribbons, and what not, cost 
39 cents a yard. 

Long strings of corals of deep pink, which is 
considered the best tint, cost $6.50; smaller 
beads, in a paler tim, may be had for $2.50 a 
string, which is sufficiently long to allow of 
three or four twists about the neck. 

Some of the novel materials for evening 
gowns are the rainbow liberty gauzes. Imagine 
the effect of-a shimmering, transparent white 
lighting up into the daintest tints of the rainbow 
or a sky at dawn, Price, $2.75, a yard and 48 
inches wide. 

The lace bow in the sketch is pretty for hair 
ornament or.hat embellishment, and the leaf 
is of black fibre transferred to gauze and spangled. 
Such leaves.may be had in two sizes, 85 and 98 
ents. They will be pretty on airy summer 

ts. The fancy braids, gauzes spangled and 
‘mbroidered, and the hundred and one accessories 

modish millinery, are prettier than ever before, 
nd no more expensive, so we should look for a 
son of beauutiful effects. 

All-over laces in effective designs at last are 
oming within reach of those who have much 
ste and little money. These laces will be 
winty made into bodices, or whole frocks of 
fem would be charming. Prices range from 59 
ents a yard up; really lovely patterns may be 
ought for about $3.50 a yard. As only three 






yards are required for a bodice the expense is not 
great. 

The much advertised belts that are supposed to 
transform any and all waists into sylph-like pro- 
portions, turn out to be a comfortable and easy 
way of belting the waist, even though they can 
not be relied upon to do all that is claimed for 
them. There are little bones in the back and 
sides which hold the three-inch ribbon out 
straight, in the back, over the skirt band, and 
this is attached at either side to a celluloid ring, 
which has narrow ribbons to tie in front. Price 
$1.25. 

A new and smart belt worth your attention is 
made of black patent leather or gray suede. A 
narrow strip of patent leather goes around the 
back of the waist, as an ordinary belt would, 
joining a small harness buckle at either side. 
The front portion is cut in a point, and one 
large nickel nailhead is imbedded in the patent 
leather. Price $2.75, those made of suéde be- 
ing a little cheaper. 

Silk petticoats are still on sale for $10.62. 
They have the deep side plaited flounce, with 
quilling at the bottom and top of the flounce. 
Metal girdles that are worn over black satin belts, 
or simply fastened over tailor jackets, are reduced 
to $1.55 each. 

Elephants, the good luck emblem of 1900, 
are made in gilt or silver into many different 
articles, such as cuff links, leaf pins, or little 
charms to attach to chains; the latter are only 
45 cents. 

Fascinating drawn work doyley of elaborate 
design and on fine linen are now selling for 25 
cents each. Larger doyley, ‘or plate pieces, are 
made of the heavy linenand lined. About the 
edge is an embroidered scallop and an embroid- 
ered vine above. All the embroidery is in 
white cotton. The advantage of these lined 
doyleys is that they prevent the hot plates from 
staining the table, and at the same time are 
linen and not unsightly. Price, 45 cents each. 

A smart bodice of netted jet and ribbon com- 
bined can be bought for $33; when made up 
over silk or satin will make a serviceable and 
handsome garment. 

Small enamel butterflies, to catch the veil 
between the claws by pressing the wings, can 
be had for $1. These ornaments are most use- 
ful for securing the veil to the hat. Rhine- 
stone horseshoe pins can now be found for 
$1.75, and are as much worn as ever. Skirt 
pins that are pretty cost only $1. A French 
gilt horseshoe pin, studded with wee turquoises 
and rhinestones, is unusually pretty and costs 
$1.25. Ropes of pearls, that tie about the 
collar, leaving the tassel ends hanging, are 
$12; cheaper ones are also effective. In a 
single string of pearls a pretty necklace, with a 
small gold clasp set with very small pearls, can 
be had for $3.50. A single string of coral, 
that fits the neck, costs $2.50. 

A nice trinket is a pearl chatelaine—several 
strings of pearls are fastened together with gun- 
metal slides, studded with rhinestones. It is so 
inexpensive that the price would seem to be- 
little it—only $1.50. It is unusually pretty. 

A long chain, composed of links of gold and 
rhinestones set in a gold rim, alternating with 
turquoises, is meant to twist about the neck 
several times, then tie, leaving the ends hanging 
with a big, flat turquoise dangling at each. 
Price, $5. 

Very modish and inexpensive is a watchguard, 
made of French gilt and Russian blue enamel. 
It is a quaint litttle bit and all for $1. 

A narrow band at the base of the collar has 
long been worn, but usually of black velvet. 
Now stitched silk bands have braided silk ends 
that are meant to cross in front, and either pin or 
tie. These little collars come in all shades and 
are a distinct novelty. Price, 50 cents. 





The issue of Vogue, dated 22 March, 
will be devoted exclusively to fashions 
for children of all ages. 
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[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. luquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


A LOST IDENTITY 


HENNESSEY. F. WARNE AND 


COMPANY. 


BY J. D. 


this well-printed, cloth-bound volume, it 

is somewhat difficult to suggest. The sub- 
ject of the story is not only highly fantastic, but 
its elaboration is inordinately diffuse, and so im- 
pregnated with morbidness that it is distinctly 
repellant. 

Those who care for effort at originality may 
be interested in the following excerpt, which 
shows the hero of the book, a man with a 
double. The narrator, for the tale is written 
in the first person singular, by an act of malevo- 
lence has been deprived of his soul and his body, 
but his spirit has been given the earthly tenement 
of his grandfather to inhabit. Upon recovering 
from an illness he realized he was changed phys- 
ically, but only just now has he learned that his 
former self still walks the earth: 


J° what class of readers will be attracted to 


* * * 


*¢ The whole of that first night of horror and 
amazement’ I spent in the open air. I dared not 
go back. I would have done so if it had been 
De Vere, or any other human enemy : but I 
dared not go back to encounter mysterious fac- 
simile of myself—as I ought to have been. 

**] wandered about the streets and the 
Domain, and thought of my other self in those 
chambers. For a long time I feared even to 
sit down on one of the park seats lest the awful 
thing should appear by my side ! 

** T saw men sleeping on the grass and on the 
benches. With all their poverty, they were 
happier than I. It was not merely that I had 
a double ; but it was myself, my own personality 
that had been usurped. I thought to myself 
that some demon had become incarnated in my 
natural body, and that that in which I dwelt 
was an aged frame, resurrected from the grave 
of one of my ancestors. I myself, my soul, the 
personality, the ego which loved and hated, and 
thought and remembered, had been flung out 
of its natural home by the hand of De Vere, 
and had taken refuge during the period of my 
unconsciousness in the aged body of another. 
I was a living lie. 

*‘ At last, wearied out, I sat down on a 
bench by the side of a sleeper ; upon the little 
bit of unoccupied room at the end. The man 
moved restlessly, lifted his head a moment, and 
eyed me suspiciously. I apologized for disturb- 
ing him ; upon which he blurted out something 
and betook himself again to slumber. 

‘‘ The night seemed interminable, but at last 
the gray dawn came, and I walked about, for I 
was cold, and presently returned to the stteet in 
which my chambers were located. A light still 
burned there, so I opened the street door with 
my latch-key, and with trembling steps mounted 
the stairs. I pushed the door gently open— 
and—saw the thing at the table still writing. 

‘*T thought ‘If I had a weapon I would 
shoot you,” but the question arose in my mind— 
was it flesh and blood at all, or was it anything 
natural? It would be little use to make a bullet 
hole ina ghost. The sight of the thing per- 
fectly sickened me. 

*¢¢Come in Vernon,’ he said 
around. 

‘¢ My heavens ! it was indeed myself, Mark 
Gunnery—voice, feature, gesture! 

** ¢Close the door, please,’ he continued, 
‘and sit down. I want to talk to you. You 
know you are singularly like an ancestor of 
mine, Mr. Vernon. It makes it the more 
strange that you should be so interested in this 
search after my unfortunate wife and child.’ 

‘¢ My tongue was dry, and stuck to the roof 
of my mouth, and it was a minute or so before 
I could moisten it so as to regain utterance. 

*¢ Do you know who you are, and where 
you are, and how you came here? Whether 
you are human, or inhuman, flesh or devil ? 
Answer me!’ I exclaimed. 

*¢ His lips curled with scorn, just as my own 
would have done had anyone so addressed me. 


turning, 





***Qld man, you have been drinking, I 
fear,’ was all that he said ; and that was uttered 
carelessly and disdainfully. 

*¢ ¢ Whoare you ?” I repeated. 

‘¢¢If you do not know, sir, I am Mark 
Gunnery, of Church-Consett Hall, England. 
If you wish to know further, I am in Temple 
Court Chambers, talking to one John Vernon.’ 

‘* He said this with a fine tone of superiority 
and irony in his voice, as though he still clung 
to the belief that I was intoxicated. I was simply 
confounded ! 

** And now commenced one of the strangest 
experiences which ever fell to the lot of man. 
Daily and almost hourly I grew to have familiar 
intercourse with this thing. The something 
which was inside the body I hated ; but the ex- 
terior was my own flesh, my own home ; and I 
soon began to think and plan as to how I might 
regain its possession. I encouraged it to be 
with me, feared lest any accident might over- 
take it. It was something belonging te myself 
in the temporary possession of another, and [I at 
this stage acted accordingly. 

**I called it Gunnery, and the thing called 
me Vernon. I was amazed, however, to find 
that this thing, the vileness and deviltry of 
whose character I soon iearned to know so well, 
was able to impress other people favorably. 

‘¢It had installed itself completely in my 
position, for not only had it usurped my name 
and body, but it appropriated certain property 
and funds, both in England and Australia, 
which had been invested in the name of Mark 
Gunnery. The belief that it was a demon 
grew upon me, and in malice, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness and falsity, it equalled, if not 
surpassed, other human demons, which, alas! 
walk our streets, and move in society, and taint 
the very air with their blasphemies and ob- 
scenity. I got to know my demon well, and I 
loathed him beyond measure, but yet kept com- 
pany with him because of my interest in the 
body he possessed. 

** Soon after his first appearance I found that 
he had taken rooms at one of the best hotels in 
the city, and was obtaining introductions by the 
use of my name and money, and was actually 
getting into society. I was sometimes led to 
almost question my identity, for when we are 
long familiar with a state of things it becomes 
difficult to continue to realize their falsity. Just 
as a man may so often repeat a fiction as to be- 
lieve it true, I was so familiar with the Mark 
Gunnery whom I daily met and conversed with 
as almost to believe it to be what it seemed. 
The illusion was never continued long, how- 
ever, for I knew the real Mark Gunnery too 
well not to discern the counterfeit. 

‘“*The moment he commenced to talk of 
anything beyond the merest commonplace I saw 
posture. It was my own body, face, voice, and 
gesture. Every little trick natural to me as a 
man he had ; to some extent, too, he possessed 
a knowledge of my past, but it was partial and 
fragmentary. It was the outer circle of facts 
that he was familiar with ; he knew about my 
property at Church-Consett, my investments, 
the cash in the hands of my bankers, my wife 
and child, and other things which belonged to 
matters physical and external; but when the 
inner circle of knowledge and experience which 
every man possesses was touched upon, he went 
off at a tangent. He knew that there I knew 
too much for him, so he evaded such things, 
and in doing so at once revealed himself. 

‘* Nor did we in our private intercourse 
altogether hide this from each other. He 
knew that I knew and hated him, and only 
kept company with him, as we do with a thief 
or enemy, who possesses something dear to us. 
That he had an object in coming to me was 
self-evident. Either he was acting for himself 
or for another ; but certainly it was for the pur- 
pose of tormenting me before my time. 

*¢ 1 had singular bodily sensations in connec- 
tion with his coming and his going. I knew 
at once when he was in my neighborhood, and 
I felt repelled and on my guard as soon as I 
found myself in his presence. It was like the 
positive and negative poles of a magnet. There 
was much in common, but little or no spiritual 
affinity or attraction. 

“<I believe that some people felt much the 
same way as I did, in his company. That 
mysterious principle which is known to chemists 
as ‘the action of presence’ was remarkably 
evident in him. I noticed that children and 
animals shrank from him. And yet he could be 
suave, and courteous, and sweet-spoken when 









he liked, but it was only surface sweetness, 
from the teeth outward. And the purer portion 
of society seemed unconsciously to shrink from 


















































A still more eccentric bit of writing concerns 
the efforts of a physician to bring a dead girl 
back to life by compelling her sister, under mes- 
meric influence, to allow her spirit to enter the 
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dead girl’s body. That a publisher could be 
found to put such madhouse imaginings into 
type is surprising, but since a publisher has sodone, 
there may be readers who care to follow the vain 
dreamings of a pseudo-morbid author. If there 
be such a reader, A Lost Identity can be unre- 
servedly commended to them as an example of 
morbid posing hard to equal. 
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ORIENT DEPRESSING—SOCIAL HENCHMEN—RE- 
NAISSANCE——TUDOR, MOST FIT STYLE OF AR- 
CHITECTURE FOR AN AMERICAN COUNTRY 
HOME——HONESTY AND CLEANLINESS 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
COOKERY—A NOTE OF CAR- 
NIVAL IN THE AIR 

Sapphire sky and a sapphire sea ; dead- 
A white houses, almost flamboyant, 
against a background of vivid color ; 
and yet seemingly with the absence of all color; 
bits of Moorish tiling in deep red and the lazy 
monotonous atmosphere of the Orient. You 
know the picture. You have seen Constant’s 
canvases and those of other painters of the east- 
ern school. It is needless to say ‘‘ this is Tan- 
giers.’’ And yesterday we were anchored there, 
on the edge of the Dark Continent, with the 
dim, gray mountains and beetling rock of Gi- 
braltar in faint outline off to the north, It 
seems only a step from Europe to Africa. I 
am still undecided whether to go on to Alex- 
andria and leave the yacht and take the well- 
known trip down the Nile—I heard a woman 
once say that she never intended to go down the 
Nile, but up it, as a change; the other form 
was too common—or go over to Nice and 
Cannes and Monte Carlo, and from thence to 
Sicily and the Isles of Greece and Malta. One 
has so much from which to choose in this para- 
dise. Iam like a cat or a lizard. I love to 
blink in the sunshine. 

The Orient, as curious as it is, wearies me 
after a while. I do not know why, possibly 
because there is so much to remind one of other 
days, of other glories, but this part of Africa 
seems to make me sad._ I feel as if Iamina 
vast cemetery, and I become aggressive toward 
the memory of the ‘* Hims and Meadows’’ of 
old, whose exploits are cut in hieroglyphics on 
every monument. Even the Colossia at the 
Temple of Amenophinum irritate me. So I 
shall not go down the Nile. Possibly I am too 
modern and I long for the Promanade des 
Anglais at Nice, where it is sunny and bright, 
aud where I can see palms and orange trees, 
and the gingerbread and tinsel of modern civil- 
ization, instead of these suggestions of decay 
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and these arid plains and desolate hills. Tan- 
giers is not interesting. It is dirty, as are all 
cities in this part of Africa. ‘The European 
and American element are rapidly destroying 
what little bit of picturesque life-exists, and it is 
third-class at that—the civilization of a far-off 
western town on the Pacific slope. 

I suppose that the latest Paris Exposition and 
the one at Chicago have given us a surfeit of the 
Orient. I thought to study carefully the archi- 
tecture here, as these houses are admirably 
adapted for warm weather, and are, besides, 
effective as spectacles. I brought my architect 
with me; at least the younger member of the 
firm. This is a altogether a stag party, and we 
have some business—absolutely business to at- 
tend to—so the trip is practical. I do now, as 
so many other men in America, gather around 
me a half dozen choice spirits—and you can al- 
ways find them at your clubs—who are amusing 
and entertaining, and ask them to go with me 
on a cruise. As long as I impart the secrets of 
my menage in these pages, I may add that I 
never ask a man to go with me, without depos- 
iting a cheque for $5,000 or some trifle at his 
banker’s, for his pocket money. This may seem 
a bit strong for some people, but it is almost 
universally done now, and the reason is clear. 
Your guests are living in absolute equality with 
you. Among them there are men who cannot 
afford what you can, and the voyage, although 
pleasant enough, is apt to be a bit embarrassing. 
One will play cards, you know, and when you 
have with you one or two men to whom high 
stakes are bagatelles, it makes it awkward for 
the others. I take great pains in choosing my 
guests. As I have said before, although some 
of them may not be wealthy,they are accustomed 
to live the lives of men of means. They may 
be called with sarcasm, and have been so chris- 
tened years ago by a clever writer, whose name 
I have forgotten, Little Brothers of the Rich. 

They are butterflies, and their existence is one 
of absolute pleasure. In a way they correspond 
to the men who lived by their wits, and who 
were romantic figures of the last century. The 
chevalier d’industrie does not exist now. His 
place is taken by the man who is refined, who 
has a_ good tailor willing to trust him, 
and who profits by his kindness, as he manages 
to obtain a rich picking from a wealthy 
customer here and there. He is an excellent 
judge of wines, he tells a good story, and he is 
most presentable. He is never in bad humor, 
and should he be subjected to a slight—some 
rich men are cads, you know—he comes up 
smiling the next morning, and clings to his 
patron almost with the tenacity of the barnacle 
to the hull of a ship. He is the agreeable 


form of present century parasite. He has been, 


remodelled and arranged up to date, and he is 
one of the refinements and institutions of our 
present existence. What would we do without 
him! We are, perhaps, going back to the 
Middle Ages, when we traveled around with our 
henchmen. But be it so. There are no men more 
lonely than we at times, and we lean upon 
a friend. We all have our price, and although 
there may be a day when a sudden disaster may 
fall upon us, and we may lose sight of our ret- 
inue of ‘a former friend, yet we should not 
blame them. ‘They are, perhaps, fair-weather 
friends, but when there are storms, and when 
there are tempest and a shipwreck, 1 think we are 
much better without them. We—I am speak- 
ing for myself also, and I am not morbid—pre- 
fer to be alone with our sorrows. I have never 
put much value upon sympathy, because people 
tire of you, The world should always be laugh- 
ing—again my compliments to you, Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox—and we should laugh with it. 
When the hour of weeping comes, we can draw 
a lesson from these Africans of other ages. We 
can retire to the tombs and enjoy the luxury of 
a silent grief. 

As I am writing this we are nearing the 
glorious Riviera and by evening we shall be at 
Nice. I only scribble a little every day, and 
these notes may seem a bit desultory. I think I 
shall abandon all idea of employing eastern archi- 
tecture. Gray stone suits the northern coast 
better, and to me there is nothing so beautiful 
as an old English country place. I have half a 
dozen in my mind. Unfortunately for the 
Hudson, with its background of bleak hills, red 
brick is more effective than gray limestone. The 
Renaissance - Tudor style is to my fancy the 
best architecture for an American country home 
in the north and middle States. We have some 
fine examples of it in Virginia. The red brick 


SEE ANCTHER PAGE 








of the Queen Anne period and the square, 
almost plain, houses of the days of the first 
Georges are also attractive. I do not believe in 
new colonial houses, but an old one restored is a 
thing of beauty. In the softer ranges of North 
Carolina, the chateau fits in admirably with the 
landscape—and here you have an embarrass- 
ment of riches. One struggles between the 
well-kept grounds, the prim gardens, and the 
park-like slopes of the modern country place, and 
the wild, luxuriant, tangled flower beds in the 
old-fashioned garden. Many English places have 
a formal garden as well as one where the flowers 
and shrubs are almost let grow at their will. 
Formal walks and patterned beds of flowers are 
not the ideal of a landscape gardener, but they 
certainly give a bit of color toa house. I am 
still unconverted to plants and flower beds on 
my lawns. I like to see a vast park of smooth 
grass and trees, with here and there perhaps 
clumps of bushes. But the ‘‘ formal ’’ flower 
garden should be as separate from the other part 
of the grounds as the drawing-rooms are from 
the library. 

Another feature upon which my architect and 
I have agreed is the roof of the house—are you 
tired of all these details? We shall now make 
it a Tudor mansion, and have quaint chimneys, 
and gable tops, and all the rest of it. - I do not 
think that anything we shall see in this part ot 
the world will change our plans. After a few 
days at Monte Carlo and the usual cruise, we 
shall go over to England, so as to be there at 
the birth of spring, and thence home, where we 
will arrive at an unfashionable season, but one 
which suits me. 

I find very little that is new for my cook to 
learn. I have brought him over on the yacht, 
although he protested vigorously, being a French- 
man and inclined to embonpoint and seasickness. 
The cuisine of Tangiers is too fragrant and spicy 
for my taste, and oil and garlic ate not agreeable, 
and these ingredients seem always to form the 
foundation of Spanish cookery. However, if 
one can get pure olive oil, there are some things 
which are much improved by being cooked in 
it. The American cuisine is too reckless of 
butter, yet the charm about it is its richness of 
materials. Cream seems to form the basis of 
the few good national dishes, and nowhere can 
there be anything like a shell fish a la Newburg. 
There is an honesty and cleanliness about the 
American cookery which is delightful, and 
although we change it frequently, in our cosmo- 
politan manner, for the French cuisine, the 
cookery to-day in the United States, in New 
York—I shall limit it—is fast approaching per- 
fection. All that France has to offer this year 
is a sauce veloutine, which is nothing else than 
a sauce Hollandaise with rich cream added. I 
is said, and the cook confirms it, that it is ai 
absolute art to make a Hollandaise sauce, ani 
that adding cream to it would curdle it. | 
know very little about those things, except 
when I see their accomplishment, and I ordered 
the veloutine sauce, while we were in harbor, 
and it was made. I remember at one of the 
restaurants in New York, a specialty of smal 
chickens boned, and they are often a delightfu 
variation from game. A chicken is served ft 
each person. The Parisians have adopted thi 
American fashion, and have baptized thes 
chickens Russian, but they are Fifth Avenue. 
Both the Italians and French have taken ti 
mutton. They always professed a liking fa 
lamb, and there were certain provinces in Franc 
where the pre salé was considered the greatest d 
delicacies. Now lamb and mutton form th 
piece de resistence of their dinners. They hav 
lamb at the hotel here in Nice—I am_ writin} 
these iast lines since landing—and we have jus 
dined—the flesh of which is like that of a fow 
and of those chickens which you seem to finl 
in Paris only. 

I have given Meadows a holiday, and I suf 
pect that he has gone over to Monte Carlo. 
shall go over there myself to-morrow, and | 
hope that I shall not meet him in the room 
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although why not? I never question him as ¢ 
his movements when he is en congé. But h 
must return to me at a certain hour in_ perfec 
condition. My faith has been a little shaken i 
him of late. The rooms at Monte Carlo ar 
something like the receptions at the Whit 
House in Washington. ‘They are most dem. 
cratic. It is now time for the post, and th 
sun has set, and again the cold wind sweeps ‘ové 
Nice. It is a town for the sunshine only, a 
in its dark hours it takes again the mantle of * 
north and sulks itself to sleep. But the y c 
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and the concerts and the opera—if you do not 
want to run over to Monte Carlo—and the clubs 
are gay. Already there is a note of the carnival 
in the air. I have reserved a balcony for the 
Sunday procession, and I shall perhaps actually 
wear a mask and domino. You know this is 
ipposed to be de rigeur. I have also arranged 
for carriages for Thursday—which, by the way, 
is the birthday of George Washington, and there 
will be some entertainment by a few of the 
Americans, and I may put in an appearance, 
because it looxs well for one to be seen now and 
then as the representatives of one’s country—for 
the first battle of flowers on the Promanade des 
Anglais. 





THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


He most valuable features about over- 
coats, just at this time, are length and 
looseness. The long full backed coat, 

in light and dark shades of material, and in 
varying weights, is seen everywhere. One of 
the newer types, the Thorndyke, is said to have 
been a good deal worn in London recently. 
Whether or not that be true, certain it is that 
this model is coming into fashion in New York, 


and that it bids fair to be*one*ofthesmartest” of 


our springytopcoats. The principal character- 
istic of the Thorndyke is its yoke, which forms 
two points in front and two at the back, the 
cloth from the end of one sleeve, up over the 
shoulders, and to the end of the other sleeve, 
being cut from one piece, so that the usual and 
ordinary shoulder seams are lacking. The coat 
should be about 48 inches long for the man ot 
5 feet 9 inches in hight, and should hang loose 
and full from the shoulders. It has a velvet 
collar and turned-back cuffs of the same material 
as the coat. The latter are about 2% inches 
wide all the way around, finished with rounded 
corners, and without piping. 

The coat has side pockets with flaps set diag- 
onally and slanting up toward the front, much 
like the side pockets of a raglan. These may 
also be made with slits, to enable the wearer to 
get at the pockets of his trousers and under coat 
without unbuttoning the coat. There is a 
small change pocket with flap just over the 
right side pocket, also set diagonally, but no 
breast pocket. ‘The buttons are bone and four 
in number, the coat being single breasted. The 
iapels are cut rather high and are peaked. The 
coat may be made of almost any material, but I 
should advise a soft cambridge cloth of dark 
gray shade, or angola tweed with an indistinct 
overplaid. 

Like every other distinct style of overcoat, the 
Thorndyke has been copied, modified, and 
changed to such an extent that, in some cases, 
the modifications bear little resemblance to the 
real thing, but still in all, the yoke effect, which 
is the main feature of the coat, is retained. I 
have seen square yokes, many pointed yokes, 
and yokes of every conceivable shape. Long 
coats, short coats, and coats of medium length, 
in almost as many different styles as those for 

hich the overworked raglan has been responsi- 
ble. Concerning the correctly made Thorn- 
iyke, remember that the cloth from the end 
f one sleeve is the end of the other ; that is, 
he cloth which-forms the yoke should be cut 
rom one piece. 

I have noticed several long and exceedingly 
oose hanging overcoats made of material so light 
nweight as to suggest the coming of spring, 
ingle breasted, fly front, with velvet collars, 

immed back cuffs of the cloth from which the 
oats were made, side and breast pockets with 
Raps, but having no distinctive shoulder seam or 
ther characteristic. The cut is more like that 
it the Chesterfield coat than anything else, and 
he garment may, perhaps, be best described as a 
ng, loose Chesterfield,with raglan pockets and 
iffs. It may be made of light or dark gray 
loth, drab,or covert coating, and in light weight 
rill, so far as may be judged at this time, be 
1uch worn by smartly clothed men as a spring 
pcoat, both for day and evening, A silk hat, 
course, always looks best with a long coat of 
ark color, and for evening the dark gray shades 
cloth are to be preferred. 
The raglan, or to be more exact, the numer- 
$ coats made in imitation of that much- 
used garment, have been so generally worn 
pring this winter, that one almost loses sight of 
¢ correct coat in the confusion caused by its 
tations. The raglan jumped into popularity 
h such suddenness in the early months of the 
mn, that the cheap tailors and ready-made 








clothing establishments at once took it up, with 
the result that there are coats of all lengths and 
all degrees of looseness, whose only resemblance 
to a raglan is in the shoulder seams. The coat 
is now more or less common, no doubt, but I 
do not wish to be understood as stating that the 
correctly made raglan will not be worn this 
spring, or that it is not a good coat toown. It 
may be of gray twill, covert coating, Oxford, 
Cambridge, herring-bone mixture, almost any 
material, in fact, and be in light or dark shade. 
Strictly speaking, the raglan should not have a 
velvet collar. It was intended as a country and 


THE THORNDYKE COAT FROM 


See Text—The Well-Dressed Man 


storm coat, but it has been transformed into a 
town garment, and in the transformation the 
velvet collar was added. Because done by the 
very smartest tailors and worn by the best dressed 
men, we must accept the velvet collar as correct 
for town wear. But as a country coat, it is 
particularly good for that purpose, and—made 
of waterproof cloth—the collar should be of the 
same material as the coat. For a man of average 
hight, that is, five feet nine inches, the length 
should be about forty-eight inches. The collar 
should be one and three-quarters or two inches 
in breadth; the seams double stitched a half an 
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inch, and the edges to correspond. The side 
pockets should be set diagonally, and on the in- 
side of the coat, being reached through slits, 
which also enable the wearer to get at the 
pockets of his trousers without unbuttoning the 
coat. It has four bone buttons in front, and one 
under the lapel for the tab. The sleeves have 
cuffs two and one-half inches wide with rounded 
points on the outside seam of the arm where the 
cuffs are finished off. The distinguishing feature 
of the raglan is, of course, the shoulder seam, 
running up trom each side of the arms to a point 
under the collar, and giving a sloping, cape-like, 
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and somewhat round shouldered look to the 
sleeves. The coat should hang full and loose, 
without the least suggestion of waist or any but 
flare below. Jt may be lined or not. If in- 
tended principally for evening dress, satin lining 
is best, as it slips easily over an evening coat. 
Though the long, loose hanging overcoats 
will be much worn this spring, they will by no 
means crowd out or take the place of the more 
shapely coats made with a more or less well- 
defined waist-line and with slightly flaring skirts. 
These are of a distinctly different style, cut to 
follow the lines of the figure in graceful curves, 





to accentuate the breadth and squareness of the 
shoulders, and to make the waist look more 
slender. They are more dressy, if I may be 
permitted to use a tailor’s word. One of the 
illustrations shows a rather new and smart- 
looking coat of this style, cut after a recent 
London model. It has been called the paletot 
by the tailor who made it, and I have used the 
word by which to designate it, though the name 
is purely fictitious, the real name being unknown 
to me, if indeed it has any real name by which 
tailors at large would know it. 

The particular coat illustrated is made of a 
medium-weight material, with a soft, smooth 
finish, and is in color a fine mixture of brown 
and olive green. The front falls in a straight 
line from the lapels, and it has four buttons 
covered with the same material as the coat. 
The sides and back are cut in at the waist, with- 
out, however, having any seam or sharply 
marked waist-line. In each side, and somewhat 
toward the back, the skirts of the coat are slit 
well up from the bottom, the edges being double- 
stitched a little over a quarter of aninch. The 
pockets are set diagonally and have flaps. A 
small change pocket is made inside the right 
side pocket. A dark green velvet covers 
the collar, and the cuffs, which are four inches 
broad, are piped with an extremely narrow edge 
of the same, an edge so narrow as to be scarcely 
noticeable. Though the cuffs are wider than 
those of most coats, they are cut in the same 
way, that is, of the same width all the way 
around the sleeve, and finished with rounded 
corners on the outer seam. Lined with satin, 
this coat is particularly good for evening dress ; 
it may be made of almost any light-weight and 
smooth-faced cloth. 

It is to be regretted that the short covert coat 
will not be as much worn by smartly dressed 
men this spring as heretofore, as there is really 
no other overgarment so light and comfortable 
for morning wear with a sack suit. It will 
undoubtedly be somewhat used for riding and be 
much worn by the masses, but if the predic- 
tions of some of the best tailors are correct, its 
days of fashion have passed. 

A topcoat has been much worn for some 
months past in the afternoon and evening, and 
seems likely to continue in vogue through the 
spring months, It is made of a light or medium- 
weight material, single breasted, with fly but- 
toning, black satin lining, and lapels faced to 
the edges with silk. It is usually made with- 
out cuffs and with the ordinary square flap 
pockets on the sides and a breast pocket without 
flap. There is nothing distinctive about the 
hang of the coat; it falls straight down from 
the shoulders before and behind, without waist 
or flare, and is loose without being particularly 
full. It should hang to the knee, or a trifle 
lower, so as to cover the skirts of a frock or 
the tails of an evening coat. There should be 
no slits at the back or sides, and the seams 
should be single stitched or only slightly over- 
lapped. Black or dark gray tweed is perhaps 
the best material. 
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larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 




















































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


8 MAR., 1900 


NUMBER 54. 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. ‘The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 
to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern for this week is fora shirt waist 
I suitable for wash materials or flannel. 
It is made with three box plaits on 
each side of the middle plait in front, and three 
plaits the middle of the back. The shirt illus- 
trated is fastened invisibly by small hooks under 
the plait, but except in flannel, or where the 
cuffs and collar are feather-stitched and crossed 
stitched with embroidery, cotton or silk, it is 
preferable to fasten the shirt with small pearl 
buttons, four in number and about three inches 
apart. If preferred, this model may be made 
with the plaits in front stitched all the way 
down like those in the back. 


FANCY COLLARS AND JABOTS 


Ancy collars and fichus will be a feature of 
summer gowns. ‘The upper illustration 
is suitable for wear with a muslin gown 

in any of the light colors or with a silk or satin 





shirt. It may be worn with a high collar and 
jabot of lace, or the collar-band may be turned 
in making the gown slightly décolleté. The 
collar is made of white silk tucked on the bias, 
edged with insertion and lace. This collar may 
also be made on the gown and of the same ma- 
terial tucked. 

The stock and jabot are made of blue taffeta 
silk, trimmed with narrow white insertion, or 
with quilled chiffon in the same color or white. 
The jabot is of panne velvet in pink, edged with 
black velvet with the upper bow of white chiffon 
or white tulle. 


WHISPERS 


¥O THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


~\ Hirts are occupying the feminine mind at 
Ss present and their variety in infinite— 
combining white with a color is one of 

this fancies. One pretty model is 
made of alternate rows of pale yellow-dotted 
ribbon an inch wide and vallenciennes insertion 
of the same width. The stripes run up and 
down. The collar is made of insertion and 
ribbon and finished at the top with a narrow 


season’ s 


grill of lace matching the insertion and turned — 





over the ribbon. The sleeves are finished in 
thesame manner. In another model the ribbon 
is of satin three inches wide and the stripes 
are on the bias. This is not usually as be- 
coming as the straight stripes and it is more 
difficult to make. 

Pretty stocks to wear with wash shirts are 
made of chambrany or linen madras, in a solid 
color, and inset with narrow Hamburg insertion, 
such as is used on lingerie and children’s cloth- 
ing. Three rows are inserted in the stock 
before it is put on the stiffening. The bows 
and short pointed ends have one row just inside 
of a narrow hem. These stocks may be worn 
several times without being soiled, especially if a 
narrow turn-over lingerie collar is worn with 
them. When soiled, rip apart, launder and put 
together again. This sounds troublesome, but 
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For description see this page. 











fer you may have three plaits on either side of 
the front gore to match those on the bodice, and 
finish the back with a single box plait or a group 
of six tucks, stitched down six inches from the 
waist line. The bottom of the skirt is finished 
with a deep hem or facing, and also stitched. 
These gowns, worn with a stock and belt in 
silk of the predominating shade of the material, 
are very becoming to most girls, and may be 
made at home at slight expense. White piqué 
looks well, made in the same way. Ten yards 
is enough for a gown of this kind, and if linen 
madras at 28 cents a yard is used, $2.80 will 
buy your material. For these gowns do not buy 
too inexpensive a material, as it will not stand 
frequent washing without fading. 

A new shape of stock and collar combined is 
made of piqué and it can be bought ready made in 


PATTERN—NO. 54, BOX-PLAITED SKIRT 


Cut paper pattern No. 54 sent on receipt 


of coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


is much easier than making a new stock. 
These stocks may also be made of taffeta, black 
being very serviceable. 

Skirts and shirts of the same material will be 
worn this summer, and it is certainly a pretty 
fashion for the morning. Much cooler and 
more becoming than a wool skirt. A very 
simple model is the most useful, as the merits of 
the skirts are their freshness and the possibility 
of having them easily laundered. A good skirt 
to wear with the shirt published on this page 
would be a five-gored model, which launders 
better than the three-piece skirts, and is more 
easily cut from yard-wide materials. Most of 
the wash skirts fasten in the back, which is a 
mistake, for if well made and invisibly fastened 
under the left seam of the front gore with patent 
fasteners, or buttoned under a fly, you are sure 
of always having the back hang well, and need 
have no fear of the plachet gaping. If you pre- 
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different sizes. The shape is very much like 
the high-banded turn-over linen collar, except 
there is an opening in the outside part with 
rounded points, both back and front, instead of 
only in front. 

Dainty lace collars, to wear with silk stocks, 
can be easily made with a knowledge of even 
the simplest lace stitches. A pretty pattern, 
with small points, may be bought for 10 cents, 
and the materials for 20 cents additional. These 
collars make a pretty finish for gingham gowns, 
stocks, etc., are easily laundered when soiled, 
and keep the edge of the stocks clean. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Lams Bakep 1N THE SHeLtt.—Take a 
& quart of large clams, bake in the oven 
until the shells open and the clams are 
Remove the pan and save the juice 
Take out 


curled, 
which has run out of the clams. 





the clams and separate the shells. Chop the 
clams fine, mix with bread crumbs moistened 
with half milk and half clam juice. Flavor 
with pepper, salt, and butter, stir well and be 
careful not to have the mixture too stiff. Fill 
each shell and bake in the oven until a light 
brown; serve while hot. This is a nice course 
for luncheon, or for an informal dinner in the 
place of fish. Lobster can be served in the 
same way, baking it in the shell. 


Apricot Sponce.—Half a box of gelatine in 
half a pint of cold water, let it stand an hour or 
two, then add half a pint of boiling water and 
one cup of powdered sugar, stir well, and set it in 
a cold place until nearly stiff. Then beat in the 
whites of two eggs previously beaten stiff half a 
can of Californian apricot fruit and juice. Pour 
into a shallow dish, which has been dipped in 
cold water, and set on the ice until wanted. Serve 
with whipped cream or custard. Other fruits 
may be substituted for the apricots. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 

Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general d-mand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: rhe 
Louis XV. Jacket. 


No. 

No. Golf Cape. 

No. Appliqué Design. 
No. Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk Waist. 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skirt. 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy's Frock. 

Little Girl’s Dress. 

Eton Jacket. 

Fancy Shirt Waist. 

Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

Three Corset Covers. : 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
Dust Coat. 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat. 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown. 

Dressing Gown. 

Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 

Eton Coat. 

Child’s Coat. 

Shirt Waist. 

Opera Coat. 

Silk Waist. 

Princess Evening Gown. 

Girl’s Coat. 

Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape, 

Short Jacket. 

Box Plaited Skirt. 

Fancy Silk Bodice. 

Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
Dressing Sacque. 

Plain Shirt Waist, 

Three Sleeves. 

Bed Jacket. y 


Fancy Wash Wail 
Yoke Night Go 
Skirt Suitable for Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52.90) 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt, 
THE NEXT PATTER WILL BE 


. §§ Five Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
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No. II 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 1§ 
No, 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 
No. 19 
No. 20 
No, 21 
No. 22 
No. 23 
No. 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 
No. 27 
No, 28 
No. 29 
No. 30 
No. 31 
No, 32 
No. 33 
No. 34 
No. 35 
No. 36 
No. 37 
No. 38 
No. 39 
No. 40 
No. 4I 
No. 42 
No. 43 
No. 44 
No. 45 
No. 46 
No. 47 
No. 48 
No. 49 
No. 50 
No. §1 
No. §2 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON) 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 
| 


E,Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address} 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No............ A a 


These patterns are made in medium size 


only. 


This coupon miust be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made toorder 


52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets 


For reducing corpul- | 


ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 
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MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets 
and 
French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles, 
giving grace and elegance to the form. 


The low-bust effect secured without 
enlarging the waist. 


Slender figures skilfully padded, 
Specialties for Corpulent women. 


292 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 30th and 3ist Streets 
NEW YORK 







































































Annual Opening and Exhibition of 


IMPORTED FRENCH PATTERNS 


For Spring 1900 


MONDAY, MARCH i2TH 


MORSE, BROUGHTON Co. 
3 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 














For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHASIPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well, 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal ot imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, . * Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 














VOGUE 
SMART’ 





CREME SIMONE 


tior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, | 
eme Simon, marvelous for the com- | 

plexion and light cutaneous affections. 
J. SIMON, 13, r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 





PUBLISHES MORE 
FASHIONS THAN 


ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 














| 37 West 3ist St. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
LEOTY CORSET 








| Is manufactured in Paris, France, and can 


be obtained in the United States ONLY of 


|| Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


The Leoty Corset is recommended by the 
leading dressmakers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is worn by the elite of both conti- 


nents. e 
Caution 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. wish to 
notify their patrons to be sure and 
see that the name Madame Leoty 
is stamped on the inside of each 
and every corset. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


Announces that he is now prepared to 


execute orders for Spring and Summer 
Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, etc. A 
great proiewe | of the latest English fabrics 
and a complete line of models to select 
from. 


Every garment made under Mr. Wein- 


garten’s personal supervision, ensuring 
first-class work and a perfect fit. 
Samples and designs sent on application. 


New York 


Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 

































































































(Continued from page iii) 
black velvet ribbon. The bodice is tucked to 
correspond with the skirt, and has double revers 
of cream-colored lace, edged with the black 
velvet ribbon. The little vest is of deep yellow 
chiffon. The scarf is of the same chiffon, ap- 
pliquéd with white lace and tied at the bust. 
The sleeves have one group of tucks, which 
run the length of the arm, and two little groups 
which form a point at the top of the sleeves. 
The hat is of yellow straw and is trimmed with 
magenta velvet and yellow plumes, tipped with 


black. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Fig. 5996.—Coat and cap for boy of four, 
made of heavy white piqué fastened with pearl 
buttons. Quill in cap fastened with a pearl 
buckle. Gaiters to match. This coat is also 
pretty made in tan cloth or black velvet with a 
lace collar. 

Fig. 5997.— Gown for young girl of light 
blue lansdowne, made with a plain circular skirt 
trimmed with rows of black velvet matching 
those on the bodice. Yoke and collar of fine 
guipure. 

Fig. 6210.—Spring gown of dark brown 
cloth, made with a plain three-piece skirt. 
Bodice of cloth, with a fancy embroidered 
collar. The back is plain and seamless, finished 
at the bottom with a black satin belt. Collar of 
white silk, embroidered or braided with black. 
High collar, and part of tucked light blue 
liberty satin. ‘Toque of light blue spotted tulle, 
trimmed with an aigrette. 

PAGE 145 

Sprinc Luncngon Gown.—Skirt of tan 
barege tucked and finished at the bottom with 
three rows of black velvet ribbon. Bodice of 
light blue liberty gauze or chiffon over tan taf- 
feta. Bolero and upper sleeves of Russian lace 
in twine color. Large knot and crossed ends of 
black velvet. Top of collar is of black velvet, 
toque of black straw trimmed with black tips 
and blue velvet. 

PAGE 154 

Upper Lert.—Maid’s dress of black Hen- 
rietta, cachemire or drap d’ete, made perfectly 
simple, without trimming of any kind. Collars 


and cuffs of white lawn, hemmed with a broad - 


hem, or hemstitched. Apron of fine white 
lawn, with ruffle of same, or of embroidery. 
No cap. 

Uprer Ricut.—Waitress’s morning dress of 
pink and white striped cambric, made without 
trimming, collars and cuffs of linen, starched. 
Apron of white india linen, with bib and plain 
shoulder straps. Small, thin corners, or square 
cap of all-over embroidery, dotted swiss or tucked 
lawn, with narrow ruche of embroidery or lace. 
Bow of black velvet. Afternoon dress of dark 
blue, black or plum-colored cachemire. Black 
has become so common and is worn by many 
restaurant waitresses that some housekeepers, es- 
pecially where they provide tke se:vants’ dresses, 
prefer a dark shade of some color. 

Lower Lert.—Cook’s dress of white cotton 
duck, made simply with collar-band of the same, 
and elbow sleeves. Apron of cotton or ging- 
ham, without a bib, and fastening in the back 
with a button; no wide strings or bow. 

Lower RicutT.—Nurse’s gown of striped 
cambric, chambray in plain blue or pink, or 
white linen or cheviot, collars and cuffs o 








white lawn, hemstitched. Apron of lawn, with 
long strings and no bib or bretelles. 

Where a chambermaid or parlor maid is kept, 
she should be dressed like the waitress and assist 
at the table for dinner. Where several up- 
stairs maid servants are kept, many people prefer 
having them all dressed. in similar dresses and 
caps. In this case gowns, caps, and aprons are 
provided. 

MIDDLE PAGE 

BEGINNING AT THE Lert. —Matinée of rose 
pink chiffon over pink silk, yoke insertions, and 
flounce of fine white lace. 

Seconp Ficure.—Ball gown of yellow silk 
trimmed with lace flounces ; the bodice is deco- 
rated with a draped fichu of the lace fastened 
with a diamond slide. High fitted belt of light 
blue satin antique run through a diamond 
buckle. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Tailor gown of black Vene- 
tion cloth, stitched with white, extra collar of 
green cloth braided with fine black braid. 
Shirt of light blue dotted with black velvet. 
Hat of straw trimmed with chiffon roses and 
black laced wired bows. 

Fourtu Ficure.—Bridal gown of white satin 
with box-plaited skirt and long train. Yoke 


and chou of shirred mousseline de soie. Collar, 
sleeves, and bertha of point or duchesse lace. 
Veil of tulle fastened. with orange blossoms. 
Bouquet of bride roses and smilax. 

Firtx Figure. — Gown of white piqué 
trimmed with rows of stitching. Dicky of fine 
piqué tucked. Tie ot polka dotted silk. Hat 
of white felt, or of white linen, stitched ; knot 
and band of black panne velvet. 

Sixt Ficure.—Shirt and skirt of polka 
dotted piqué. The skirt is a five-gored model 
with six tucks in the middle of the back. The 
back of the shirt is laid in four box-plaits in the 
middle. Collar and belt of black liberty satin 
with fringed ends. 

SeveNTH Ficure.—Light gown of tan barege 
with skirt tucked in groups to within ten inches 
of the bottom, where the fullness of the tucks 
joins a flounce, which is edged with three rows 
of batiste and lace insertion. Fancy jacket of 
barege laid in small box-plaits. Collar and jacket 
edged with insertion matching that on the skirt. 
High, full belt of barege, fastened with tiny steel 
buttons. Front and tie of fine white batiste, 











tucked. Hat of tan straw trimmed with knot 
of Persian satin foulard. 

Eicutx Ficure.—Going-away gown of dark 
blue satin foulard, made with a tucked skirt 
with flounce. Bodice tucked to match and 
trimmed with a fancy collar and plastron of 
polka dotted foulard edged with a band of plain 
foulard, stitched. Collar and front of fine white 
lace. Collar trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
Toque of dark blue tucked straw, inset with 
lace and trimmed with black velvet. Parasol 
of blue silk, trimmed with a band of a darker 
shade. 

Nintu Ficure.—Ball gown of white liberty 
satin, covered with white chiffon and trimmed 
with plaited ruffles of white chiffon, edged with 
tiny pink roses. The bodice is also trimmed 
with roses. Sash of narrow pink satin, with 
many loops and ends. 

Tent Ficure.—Dinner gown of, black 
accordion-plaited chiffon, with bolero, lower 
sleeves, and skirt insertion of fine guipure lace. 
The edge of jacket is finished with a band of 
black panne velvet, belt and bow of the same. 
Buckle of dull gold, set with small stones. The 
skirt of this gown may be worn with separate 
bodices. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
FABRICS 

Or calling costumes, the new panne cloth, 
a wide material with wool back and satin 
face, will be much used. The price of 
this is from $2.50 to $4.75 per yard, and all 
the pastel shades can be found. Castors, old 
rose, café au haut, and grays being the favorites. 

Next in season we find Lansdowne, a clinging 
silk and wool material, in pastel shades, 40 
inches wide, at $1.25 per yard. The weight 
is that of a light-weight Henrietta cloth. This 
and the silk and wool crépe de chine, which, 
although the same width, ranges in price 
from $1.75 to $2.75 per yard, would make 
attractive calling costumes. 

Likewise the embroidered crépe and voile 
oudulé can be found in fascinating shades of 
lavender, fawn, and bluet. 

For cool days in summer and late spring 
wear, the barege gowns, embroidered in 
silk, openwork, and heavy designs in heliotrope, 
biscuit, and marine blue, can be bought at $75 
per robe, unmade. 








Equally useful for the southern trip, when a 
touch of the north arrives unexpectedly, are the 
nun’s veilings, embroidered, figured, and plain, 
42 to 48 inches wide, and from $1 to $3 per 
yard. An embossed nun’s veiling, a beautiful 
novelty, also comes in evening shades. 

Satin souflé, a sheer silk and wool fabric, on 
the order of crépe de chine, comes in all shades, 
46 inches wide, at $3.50. This will probably 
be one of the most used materials of the season 
for afternoon wear. Useful and dressy, again 
for the southern trip, are the plain barége 
gowns, One of these, in a silver gray, was on 
view last week. This fabric shows to advantage 
the present style of tucked skirt. Crépe de 
chine is much used for demi-toilette. 

For summer wear the display is bewildering. 
The usual standard of zephyr ginghams and 
dimities for morning, which time can also 
claim the mercerized mousselines, figured, 
striped, or with chiné flowers on white or 
colored grounds, or the merlawns, another name 
for the foulardettes. This is particularly pretty 
in dark blue, self-striped, and in blue and 
white. 

In the silk ginghams there was one particu- 
larly exquisite design. The coloring was shell 
pink and white, striped as most of the design 
are; an occasional stripe was embroidered in 
Dresden roses, with faint sage-green leaves. 
Nothing could be more dainty. These and the 
embroidered swisses will be charming for after- 
noon. 

The swisses are endless in design and com- 
bination. The favorite colorings are the laven- 
ders, lavender and white, and black and white. 
One in a faint delft blue and white should be 
equally popular. 

Somewhat of a novelty was a lawn design ap- 
pliquéd on point de esprit, and outlined with 
bouiton braid. 

For garden parties, the mousselines in every 
shade, striped and flowered; the silk dimities, 
with satin stripe on cotton ground, and the 
batistes will be used. 

For evening and home dinners, a silk mous- 
seline comes, in this the flowers again lead for 
design, the pink and yellow being soft in tone. 

For outing skirts and suits, khaki cloth and 
also mercerized cloth are used. The latter in a 
variety of colors. 

Linen duck in all shades is popular. Black 
linen crash also makes a durable and cool golf 
skirt. 

For shirt waists, madras and cheviots take 
the lead, and colors supersede the white, used 
so much last year. With many, however, the 
white will stay as the favorite, as it always 
looks cool. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 

1440. Suit for Small Boy—Frocks 
for Girl—Pique and Linen Models. 
To Eleanor.—Will Vogue kindly tell me most 
desirable style for galatea suits for boy of six (6) 
years? Are the knickerbocker and Russian 
blouse suits modish? What is best design for 
colored morning dresses for girl of two and a 
half (2%) years? Is linen or gingham more 
suitable for these ? Will you also suggest de- 
signs for linen or duck gowns for morning for 
young matron, also designs for dimities or other 
summer materials? Will the skirts be made in 
two pieces for the latter or just a single trimmed 
skirt? Will yokes in these dresses be modish ? 
How should skirt of a duck sailor suit be made— 
one which will have to be laundered ? 

If your child is small the Russian knicker- 
bocker suits are the best style for little boys, 
but they should be made correctly, that is, not 
with a sailor collar, as so often seen, but button- 
ing up on the left side and finished with a 
standing collar. If your boy is large for his 
age, should think a sailor suit with full knick- 
erbockers and blouse would be prettier than a 
Russian blouse, but here, again, the suit must 
be correct to be modish. The dicky should be 
of white flannel or cheviot, with narrow collar- 
band and not embroidered. The cuffs of the 
suit should be tucked and stitched, the collar of 
the same material as the suit, stitched on the 
edge, and an extra collar of white or colored 
linen or piqué, on top of this. Sailor knot in 
front of black silk. On the 22 March we will 
publish a children’s number with correct styles 
for all ages. 

For a child of two or three the little gowns 
may be made with a guimpe or falling straight 
from the yoke, with sleeves of the same ma- 
terial. 

For young children the soft materials are 
most used—madras, chambray, and gingham— 
and these only for the morning, and even then, 
except for slips to play in, we think it is much 
prettier to dress a giri all in white up to five 
years, at least. White does not soil any sooner 
and it is prettier. All through the spring and early 
summer we will publish gowns suitable for linen 
and duck, also dimity and summer materials. 
For linen the shirt model, with skirt to match, 
as described on pattern page of Vogue, 8 Mar., 
is pretty, and on double page of same number 
will be found a pretty model for piqué. If the 
skirt is to be frequently laundered a five-gored 
model is best, as it does not get out of shape. 
Yokes are still good style in summer gowns. 

Should advise a five-gored skirt with single 
box plait in the back, or six narrow plaits, each 
group of three turning toward the middle seam 
f the back. 

1441. Bicycle and Golf Suit— 
Shoesaud Hats. To H. G.—1. Will you 
kindly publish, or, if that is impossible, describe, 

soon as possible, a golf suit that may be worn 
na bicycle as well. Here we ride our wheels 
to the links. Will you be good enough to give 
tull description of shoes, etc., also the newest 
hat for spring on wheel and links. 

z. Are high bicycle boots still worn ? 

3. Kindly advise me as to material for suit. 
Is corduroy good style? Of course, the weather 
is much cooler here in spring and summer than 


a in New York. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the ex- 
cellent suggestions found in Vogue each week. 

1. A suit that is possible for both bicycling and 
playing golf may be made of a double-faced 
cloth or a heavy cheviot, in gray, dark blue, or 
brown. The skirt, a pattern of which we shall 
soon publish, can be cut with a narrow front 
gore and circular sides, or with a wide front 
breadth and two side pieces ; this is better, we 
think, as it brings the material straight on the 
sides, which prevents the sagging so often seen 
in three-piece short skirts of heavy material. 


The skirt should reach to within four inches of 
the ground and be faced with the same material 
and stitched. The is jacket, either Eton or a 
very short single-breasted cutaway, tight fitting. 

2. For early spring a stitched felt hat with 
low crown and broad brim, trimmed with a fancy 
feather and velvet or breasts. Later in the 
summer a straw sailor hat—but a felt hat of 
this kind can be worn for golf and bicycling all 
the summer. This hat is illustrated on back 
page of Vogue for 1 March. High bicycle 
boots are not good style. Low shoes of tan or 
golf skin with rounded toes and low flat heels 
are the correct shoes for bicycling. 

3- No, corduroy is not a good material, as it 
soon becomes worn and rubbed; get either 
double-faced cloth, lining neither jacket nor 
skirt, or a cheviot, Oxford or heavy cloth, lining 
the jacket, but not the skirt. Any good tailor 
will send you a set of samples suitable for golf 
skirts. A plain cloth is better than a plaid, if 
you have a jacket to match. 


1442. Stocks and Ties—Coiffure for 
Girl of Eighteen. To W.W.—1. What 
kind of stocks, collars, and ties will be worn this 
summer with wash shirt waists ? 

2. How should a girl of eighteen wear her 
hair? Should the pompadour hang over the 
forehead ? 

1. Stocks and collars have not altered since 
last winter. Wear either white linen collars, 
the high banded turn-over variety, or stocks of 
piqué or cheviot. One model seen of piqué is 
slightly higher on the side than in the front or 
back, and is worn with wash ties, much like a 
string tie, but with wider pointed ends. Stocks 
of black crépe de chine, with a knot in front, 
and fringed ends, worn with a lingerie collar of 
white, are pretty with wash shirts. Also bows 
of white lawn without ends, as described in 
Whispers of Vogue 22 Feb. 

2. Most of the young girls at present wear 
their hair on top of their heads with a slightly 
waved pompadour. Not as extreme as formerly, 
and not hanging over the forehead. The coiffures 
in Vogue of 22 Feb. will give you the correct 
idea. 

1443. Lawn and Beading Bod- 
ices—Pique Skirts—Doyleys. To E. 
M.—lIn an early number of Vogue will you 
kindly give me further hints about the making 
of shirt waists of tucked lawn and lingerie bead- 
ing, as spoken of in a late Vogue to the Girl 
With Nothing a Year? | 

Is the beading the lace kind like enclosed 
sample? How many tucks should there be in 
the stripes of lawn, and how wide should the 
lawn stripes be when tucked, hemmed, and ready 
to be joined to the beading stripes? Also sug- 
gest how the waist should be made up to be 
most becoming to a slight, long-waisted figure. 
Should stripes run up and down the waist ro 
around the figure, or bias like? Has the front 
a box plait, as in plain waists? I conclude they 
are to be made without yokes and the sleeves 
without cuffs. Hints about them will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Also inform me what would be the best style 
to have a white piqué skirt cut for the coming 
season. Suggest a style which could be easily 
laundered. 

Kindly tell me what are the newest effects in 
plate doyleys to be used on a polished mahogany 
table, round? Should the doyleys be round, 
and are linen ones, embroidered in colors, white, 
or late edged ones most correct ? 

There are various ways of making the bodices 
of white lawn and beading. One way is to use 
two rows of beading, like the sample you en- 
closed, and then a row of tucking of equal 
width, about six narrow tucks and a little plain 
swiss on either side, which is either rolled or 
hemmed before sewing on the beading; rolling 
looks the best. Another way is to have only 
one row of beading and the tucked stripes twice 
as wide as the beading. Still another model is 
made of alternate stripes of fine batiste embroid- 
ery and then a row of tucking of equal width. 
The waists are usually made up perfectly plain, 
without a yoke, and fastened invisibly in front 
under the middle row of tucking. They are 
unlined and worn over elaborate corset covers or 
over a décolleté lining of colored silk. The 
stripes should run up and down on the bodice 
and around on the sleeves, if your arms are thin; 
if not, then up and down. The sleeves are 
usually finished with a fancy plain cuff, edged 
with narrow lace. If you are slight and long- 
waisted so much the better, as that is the desired 
figure at present. 


The piqué skirts are tucked, box plaited, etc., 
like the cloth models, but if you wish a useful 
skirt, easily laundered, and one that will keep 
in shape, should advise you to have a five-gored 
model, fastening in front under the left seam of 
the front breadth. The back finished at the 
top with six tucks stitched down six inches, or 
a single box plait. Stitch the skirt around the 
bottom several times, also up the seams, which 
may be strapped or left plain. 

The plate doyleys should match the centre- 
piece, and we think they are prettiest either 
lace trimmed or embroidered in white, but 
colors are used also. The shape and the style 
of decoration is more a matter of taste than 
anything else, as many patterns are used and are 
correct. Round is the usual shape. In Vogue 
of 27 April, 1899, was published a double page 
of lace trimmed centrepieces and doyleys. 


1444. Remodelling Cloth Gown. 
To A. C. C.—Please suggest what can be 
done with gown like sample. 

Skirt is five-gored, viz., narrow front, narrow 
sides, and two circular back breadths with two 
small box plaits at waist. 

Waist has underarm and shoulder seams: 
only. Front fastens a little to one side—past 
the middle. 

I should like to add something for a plaiting 
and slash the bottom of skirt in some shape. 
The gown to be plain enough in effect to wear 
in the street without a garment. 

Please advise as to material to be added, 
color, and design. 

Should not. advise you to slash your gown 
and add a plaiting, as this would have to be of 
silk or chiffon, which is not pretty for a street 
gown. If your skirt is five-gored, with two 
box plaits in the back, why not leave the skirt 
just as it is and stitching it down each side of 
the seams and around the bottom, if not already 
stitched. ‘The bodice would be pretty made 
like Model 6210 in Vogue of 8 Mar. The 
back is seamless and plain, except for the fancy 
collar which goes around the back and the 
broad, black satin belt. The collar may be of 
white satin appliquéd with black passementerie, 
or of white cloth embroidered with black silk. 
The high collar and front are of tucked silk in 
hunter’s green, or, if that is not becoming, 
yellow or light blue, or the collar may be of 
light cloth embroidered with black, and the 
front of tucked white silk or liberty satin. 
Tops of sleeves tucked, cuffs embroidered to 
match collar. If you much prefer a slashed 
model, that shown in Vogue of the 11 Jan., 
No. 5942. Edge the underskirt with a plait- 
ing of brown silk plissé and finish the tabs 
with narrow black braid passementerie, as it is too 
late for fur. The bodice turn in the same way, 
collar and front of écru guipure. 


1445. Model for Cerise Crépe. To 
Eastern States. —Will you please tell me of a 
pretty way to make this up for a young lady of 
17. She is tall and slim, and has dark hair. 
She has 13 yards of this goods, What would 
you advise putting with it to subdue it a little ? 

A gown, made of the sample you enclose, 
would certainly need subduing, and even then 
we do not think it would be successful. The 
material is not good enough to make a skirt ; 
it is only stamped cotton crépe, and would not 
stay in shape, if made into a skirt, as its weight 
would pull out the crépe effect and make it sag. 








This material is only suitable for a bodice. We 
will, however, give you a model by which you 
could make it, if you desire. The gown on 
middle page of Vogue, 15 Feb., page 101, is 
pretty and simple, and should have a guimpe, 
which is also illustrated, which makes it possible 
for afternoon and evening. Should advise veil- 
ing the whole gown with fine white mousseline, 
organdie, or net. Line it with percaline, as it is 
not worth silk. 


The Sachets de Toilette, imported from Paris 
and prepared only by V. Darsy, transform the 
ablution water into a balsamic milk, which is 
excellent for purifying and rejuvenating the com- 
plexion. 

By the regular use of these Sachets, wrinkles 
are effaced and the rose like bloom of youth is 
restored to faded cheeks. 

Write for advice and circular to V. Darsy 
129 E. 26th Street, New York. 





OLEIN Sop 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN USE 
FOR PRESERVING THE SKIN, EF- 
FACING LINES, AND CORRECTING 
SALLOW, FLACCID CONDITIONS. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GU4RAN- 
TEED OR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. 

PRICE $1.60 POST PREPAID, 
AMOS GREY, M.D., SAYS 
Olein Skin Food is a perfect tissue builder 
and will positively soften and remove wrinkles 
and restore healthy color and firmness to the 

skin. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. Olecin Skin Food 
was invented by Olive Robart in 1886, and is 
the original and genuine Skin Food, wholly un- 
like the numerous cold creams which of late 
have been masquerading under this name. Miss 
Robart cordially invites correspondence, and if 
ladies will describe the condition of their skin, 
present care, etc., when ordering, they will 
receive special advice and instructions. 

Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 EAST 420 STREET, N.Y. 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND MADISON AVENUES 


ON SALE AT 343 FIFTH AVENUE 
LA PENSEE 403 FIFTH AVENUE 





AND 1305 F ST., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 























MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


Priestley’ s 


of 


Cravenette 


S. STEIN and COMPANY 


692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


WHO SUPPLY t's TRADE ONLY 

















On shipboard a Cravenette Storm Coat is an essential. 
Persons intending to visit the Paris Exposition should provide themselves with Coats for wear on the voyage. 


Coats made of g are waterproof, but porous to air, 


and since they Ms contain no rubber, they cause no 
perspiration or odor. 
More fashion- PLUILEC, REGO 


able and better made Coats may be had in this country than abroad, a age 
and at practically the same prices. 
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Every real Cravenette Coat is stamped inside with this trademark (= 


and 1s made of PRIESTLEY’S West of England Coverts or Estamenes 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YORK 





